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V/n5May 1952 
Brig AFB Knight, 
OBE 


Area Comm- 
ander, made his an- mT 

nual inspection of 
The RCEME School. 

Shown with him at the 
saluting point are Lt ' 

Col JR Dunlop, Maj 
WB Armstrong, Col CR Boehm 
ard bearers. 


and Maj FL Pope. L/Cpl Burleigh and Cpl Beatty are the stand 


Brig Knight inspecting the men during the ceremonial parade, accompanied by Lt Hagan RCEME 
and Lt Col Dunlop. Identified in the picture are: front rank, Tpr Stevens; center rank (reading 
from the camera), Sgt Quigley, Cpl Miller, Sgt Evans, Cfn Baldwin, Cfn O'Hara, Sigm Mac- 
Donald, Tpr McGowan, L/Cpl Beal, Sgt Hooper, Sgt Graham, Sgt Pomeroy, Sgt Smyth; rear 
rank, Sgt Scott, Cpl Turcotte, Sgt Ford, Cpl Neil, Cfn Bromwich. 
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EDITORIAL 


T he most important thing about a report, " 
said the ADEME heavily, " is that it should 
be read." He paused, "If the blighter 
doesn't read it, it couldn't matter less what you 
write in it. " 

So it is with the Quarterly. It is a training 
publication. It comes to you for free through the 
courtesy of the Canadian taxpayer. Some of it 
is the result of much thought, after normal work¬ 
ing hours, by those who write for it. The least 
you can do, therefore, is to read it from cover 
to cover. A good many of our readers do just 
that. You may not be able to skim lightly over 
all the articles, but there is nothing that cannot 
be understood by any commissioned member of 
our Corps and most of our artificers—for in¬ 
stance, Major 'Ike' McLaughlin's excellent art¬ 
icle on the fundamentals of armour penetration. 

The Chinese say a picture is worth ten 
thousand words. By this standard, this issue 
sets a record. We have our own Len Norris 
with us again on page 34, and also by special 
reciprocal arrangement tracy of the RCAF 


'Roundel' on page 5. We only wish that our 
artistic friends were not quite so much sought 
after, so that we could have them with us more 
often. 

T his issue of the Quarterly contains more 
about Germany than it does about Korea. 
This out-of-balance is not by any means 
intentional on our part. It just so happens that 
we have more material in from the West than 
from the Far East. However, our Editor-in- 
Chief has recently been in Korea, and we hope 
that he will have a lot of news and pictures that 
we can publish in our October number. 


W e are again publishing excerpts from the 
last issue of a wartime RCEME unit's 
paper: 'The Coverall' of the First Can¬ 
adian Army Troops Workshop. The history of 
the unit is reproduced in almost its original form 
with the original clever sketches. 
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Clockwise from top: Maj Ross Davis, new DADEME, 27th 
Cdnlnf Bde; general view of LAD with 'C' Sqn RCD; workshop 
mobile QM stores issuing clothing; L/Cpl Allan Spencer and 
Sgt Orv Westcott check a wireless set; Maj Les Lodge, OC 
194 Workshop and Capt Tod Sloan 2IC; workshop 'chow line' 
showing US type immersion heater and the old successful 
field cooker. 








Johnnie-cum-lately Carries on 


WITH 194 WORKSHOP 

in Germany 


HELLO AGAIN, READERS: 

Can't imagine what became of my last art¬ 
icle submitted from Barriefield (see page 19 
--Eds) all about how to make a headlight aiming 
device and cure all the cross-eyed headlights 
in the Canadian Army. I can only assume that 
the editors either like cross-eyed vehicles, or 
found my suggestions likely to be of some assist¬ 
ance to the enemy. Since I've now completely 
forgotten how I was going to effect the cure, I'd 
better confine myself to such matters as should 
normally come within the scope of a non-trades¬ 
man. 

After several months at Calgary, where 


I was shot off down to the RCEME School to help 
them get straightened out on some problems that 
had been worrying them for some time. 

As usual it didn't take me very long to size 
up the situation at Kingston, and realize that the 
best place for me was a job in the new men's 
mess, this way I could ensure that I got regular 
meals and any titbits that were going. I also 
nearly joined the Bugle Band but this would have 
been a bad mistake as I discovered, just in time, 
that they don't get time off work to practice, but 
have to do it in their own time. But to get on 
with my story, summer was coming along and 



I really had a soft touch distributing bits of paper 
called "Caleemee-eyes" and bringing cups of tea 
and cokes to the people who work at desks and are 
paid enough to be able to afford cokes twice a day. 


the kitchen began to be quite a hot place to work 
in, so I arranged through a very influential Cpl 
and a good friend of mine to get a job in the open, 
and this is when all the fun began. 
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You see, there was a harebrained scheme 
afoot along about this time called 'Panda' and as 
I can understand it, someone had the idea that we 
needed more soldiers in the army to justify the 
large number of officers who sit around with no¬ 
thing to do all day but pick on the few soldiers that 
there are in the army. Then there's more to it 
than that, having got some more soldiers in the 
army they apparently felt that it's not a good 
thing to have their army all in one place and 
managed to persuade several other countries, 
such as Korea and Germany and such, to let them 
send some soldiers there. Well, this Panda bus¬ 
iness was not the start of the whole thing, 'cos 
we'd already sent the 25th Brigade to Korea, but 
it was the beginning of the 27th Brigade and at the 
RCEME School it was being handled half-heartedly 
by one officer and a WO. I say half-heartedly that 
is, until I took a hand, for it was to this small 
training cadre that my influential Cpl friend had 
me transferred. 

I'm sure all would have gone along fine and 
I would have spent a pleasantly indolent summer 
around GMT Coy and (on fine days) the rifle 
ranges, haditnot been a freak of chance one day 


ing me a L/Cpl on the grounds that I had the mak¬ 
ings of a parade ground growl. I explained it was 
just a flash in the pan, aggravated by the effect 
oftwo beers previously consumed, but it was no 
good and there I was a L/Cpl with a squad of men 
to drill, my own private suite at the end of the hut, 
and heaven knows how many other privileges 
which are showered upon the newly-appointed 
L/Cpl. 

Nearly all my old friends, who by this time 
included all the best scroungers at the School, 
began to drift away. I was very unhappy, as my 
new acquaintances, all or nearly all full Cpls, 
seemed to have an entirely different outlook to 
mine and didn't seem to mind having to work all 
the time, even at nights, a revolting development 
which occurred more and more frequently as it 
became increasingly apparent that by sleeping 
all day at their desks the officer and WO i/c were 
getting further and further behind with things. 

Well, the summer dragged on and one fine 
day a whole bunch more officers arrived and said 
they'd come to form a workshop -- 194 Workshop 
to be exact — and they brought along a real live 
CO with them (not a very big one, but it wasn't 



when I raised my voice a little above normal in to be a very big workshop anyway) and then things 

the wet canteen (in the matter of ordering a beer) really got going with a swing, 

and was overheard by a certain WO who has always One of the first things the new CO did was 

had it infor me. The next thing I knew I was being to send for me and had me put him completely 

paraded to our Cadre Officer who insisted on mak- in the picture, and I must say in all modesty I 




was a great comfort to him. The only thing I 
couldn't sell him on was this business of network¬ 
ing at nights, but after all he was not only a CO, 
but also an officer at heart and probably enjoyed 
sleeping at his desk as well as any of the others 
— so — we continued to come back to work each 
evening instead of doing blanket drill after 
supper. 

'Trades Training'was what everybody was 
talking about in those days, that means taking 
men, in from civvy street and teaching them how 
todothe job they used to do, the army way, and 
sometimes teaching them the army way when they 
didn't even know the civvy way. There was a 
chap with two pips who said a fellow with my 
■brains should have a trade, but I explained how 
I had quite enough to worry about now with my 
one hook without going out looking for things to 
complicate the issue, so eventually they agreed 
thebestthing I could do was hang around the HQ 
building and make myself useful, whichl did until 
I found that the less hanging around I did, the less 
I had to run and fetch and carry. 

Then one day I got the big rumour about 
twenty-five men going on leave and decided this 
was definitely for me. I was in there like a shaggy 
dog and had my name on the roll and up to D Pers 
Ottawa before a soul said a blamed word about 
this leave being 'Embarkation Leave 1 and there 
was I a member of 194 Wksp Advance Party bound 
for Europe, via Valcartier and the Atlantic 
Ocean. It was really quite a shock to find myself 
on a troopship bound overseas and with the winter 
coming on, especially in view of the elaborate 
arrangements I had made with my Cpl contact at 
the School about getting back in the men's mess 
as soon as the weather got a bit nippy. Just shows 
how careful one has to be of these quick chances 
of a spot of leave. 

Well, there I was stuck with it and after a 
reasonably quiet 10 day trip via Southampton and 
Cherbourgwe landed at a place in North Germany 
called Hamburg. They tell me this place really 
got a pasting during the latter days of the air 
bombardment and you could certainly see some 
awful piles of rubble. The folk the re saida couple 
of years ago the re was hardly two buildings in the 
town next to each other that hadn't been hit. 

There is a street downtown in Hamburg 
that's called 'The Reeperbahn' and it contains 
more nightclubs, dives, speakeasys and gilded 
gin halls than a Dalmatian has spots. I was down 
there several times to do a little research into 
this and that but invariably next day, when I came 
to write up my notes, I found I couldn't remember 
what had happened. I never did quite understand 
it but all the boys told me next day that I'd had 
a whale of a time and made a big impression on 
the Reeperbahn so I didn't feel so badly about 
always being flat broke after a visit there. 

We were attached to a British Workshop 


in Hamburg and I was amazed to find that these 
Britons as they are called have a setup they call 
REME and it's a direct copy from the Canadians, 
even their hat badge has been copied from us, 
and if you discount the strong foreign accent they 
all affect, you could almost say that they were 
speaking a kind of broken Canadian . At any rate 
most of our boys managed to make themselves. 
understood at the NAAFI bar and such places. 

On the whole, considering how little oppor¬ 
tunity the Britons had had to observe our methods 
since the end of the war, I thought they seemed 
to be coping with the situation very well, espe¬ 
cially as we had forgotten to bring any tools or 
things with us on the boat and had to rely entirely 
on scrounging from them for every blessed thing 
we needed. It was in this matter of scrounging 
that I was once again able to demonstrate my gen¬ 
ius, as at first everything we got from the Britons 
was on what they call a 103 and had to be signed 
for by our one and only officer, who could rarely 
be found -- except maybe at night down the Reep¬ 
erbahn. 



Well, it was I who discovered that if you 
took along one of our 2149 forms and told the 
German storekeeper this was the same as a 108, 
only Canadian, he would not only believe you to 
the extent of issuing you equipment on it, but 
when you got back to the office with the 2149 the 
clerk there would raise a workorder against it 
and would show it as another job completed. In 
this way I was instrumental in raising the produc - 
tion of our little party to astronomical figures as 
our output was now in direct proportion to our 
scrounging. 

What we were doing here I was never quite 
able to figure out, as vehicles were arriving all 
the time with goo and masking paper and wooden 
covers all over them — which we had to remove. 
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The obvious thing to my mind would have been to 
remove all this nonsense in Canada, where we 
had all kinds of facilities for doing it, and not to 
leave it to a handful of characters who could have 
made much better use of their time by going sight¬ 
seeing round the town while waiting for the main 
party to arrive. 

There came a day eventually when HQ 27 
Bde, who had by this time ensconced themselves 
comfortably in their winter quarters, decided it 
was time they exercised 'control' (which means 
in army language, make some unnecessary chan¬ 
ges) and since we were the only troops in Europe 
over which they had the slightest authority, we 
were the ones to whom the changes were made. 
These tookthe form of moving us lock stock and 
barrel to Oldenburg airport, and I haven't found 
out to this day whether it was from operational 
necessity or because the Britons feared they 
would have no wksp left if we remained another 
week and had urgently requested we be moved. 
The latter seems entirely likely, as we certainly 
had a lot more equipment when we got to Olden¬ 
burg than when we landed in Germany first. 

At Oldenburg we found diggin s with an out¬ 
fit that called themselves a Vehicle Battalion and 
judging by the thousands and thousands of old 
vehicles they had parked nose to tail on a huge 
aerodrome (ex Luftwaffe) they should have been 
called a Vehicle Division or at least a Brigade. 

Here I was again a roaring success as the 
news of our scrounging had not reached these 
Britons from Hamburg and, altho' they are part 
of a different army and call themselves RAOCs 
or something, I was still able to separate them 
from considerable quantities of lubricants, rags 
and NAAFI ration cards. 

By this time we had prepared for issue 
about 300 vehicles and since there were only about 
150 Canadians in Germany this gave everybody 
one vehicle to drive and a spare one to fall back 
on. The only trouble was, majors and colonels 
were tearing around in 3 tonners and 3/4 ton 
Dodges, (windswept models) because only four 
jeeps arrived up to this time and naturally the 
NCOs got firstpickat these, except me and bless¬ 
ed if I didn't draw the wksp servicing trailer as 
my private vehicle. 

We were in Oldenburg for about two cigaret 
issues and then they found us out, and thru' some 
political or NAAFI channels someone managed 
to get the whole works of us moved down to Han¬ 
nover, which was to be the permanent base for 
our workshop after its arrival from Canada (if 
anyone remembered to send it). On arrival we 
were for the first time completely and utterly 
alone -- alone that is from a point of view of 
scrounging, not a British unit in sight — God it 
was awful.. . 

The barracks, a bombed out Wehrmacht 
school, is being partially reconstructed with 


German labour, and hundreds of nationals con¬ 
trolled by one British lieutenant could be seen 
from dawn to dusk, and to give them their due 
these boys can really work, and are pastmasters 
at repair work and reconstruction (of course 
they've had a lot of this to do and have had few 
materials available to do it with, so have learned 
the hard way). 

As this goes to press I'm still arguing with 
our Advance Party OC who wants to make me a 
full Cpl, but after the way I've slaved on this 
exercise it just wouldn't be human, I've got few 
enough friends left now. 

The main party of the wksp arrives four 
days from now and our latest report from the 
Engineers shows the officers' mess will be fin¬ 
ished in 14 days, the Sgts'mess in 10 days and the 
mess kitchen and barracks in about this same 
time. Nobody has yet suggested where the boys 
can be accommodated until then but if our officer 
doesn't smarten up and listen to some of my sug¬ 
gestions, he'll be fired, the unit will be sleeping 
and eating on Hannover railway Stn for seven to 
ten days, and I'll win bets valued at three cig¬ 
aret ration cards, two bottles of black death and 
about thirty-two Deutsche marks. 

I'll let you know how it went, in my next 
letter, if I'm still on the outside after this is 
published, if it's published. So long for now, 
chums. 

Yours sincerely, 

JOHNNIE-CUM-LATELY (Full Cpl) 



Professional barbers are scarce around 
the tented city of Canada's NATO formation 
at Munsterlager, Germany, so Capt Doug 
Cumming helps out by shearing the locks 
of W02 Bob Chapman. 




ATTACK AGAINST ARMOUR 

by Major I. M. McLAUGHLIN ptsc RCEME 


H ere are some notes that affect the pro¬ 
blem of attack on armour; obviously space 
will not permit a full treatment of the 
subject. My purpose is merely to introduce the 
background of the shot-and-armour side of the 
problem. I do not propose to get into manufac¬ 
turing techniques nor the materials used. In 
every case the best type of shot for use against 
armour depends upon the type of armour, the 
slope, and whether or not a skirting plate is used 
with the armour. 

The angle that a shell makes on contacting 
a perpendicular plate is called the 'angle of 
attack'. When the shot is travelling in azimuth 
to a non-perpendicular plate the angle of attack, 
denotedby 9, is computed by the following form¬ 
ula. 

cos 9 = cos of vertical angle that armour 
makes with the perpendicular at point 
of strike x cos of horizontal azimuth 
angle that the shot makes with the 
perpendicular to plate at point of 
strike. 

Thus when shot is travelling horizontally on 
strike:- 

cos 9 = cos angle of plate slope x azimuth 
angle of shot strike; for example, if 
a tank were attacked at azimuth 30° 
on a plate sloping 55° and the shot 
was moving horizontal on strike, the 
angle of attack could be determined 
as 

cos A = cos 55° cos 30° 

= . 5736 x.866 

= .4970 

ie angle of attack = approx 60° 

It has been found that for a particular shell 
against a particular type of armour: - 


2 


MV 

3 


D 


1.43 



when 9 = o 


where M = mass of shot in pounds 

V = striking velocity in ft/sec 
D = diameter of shot in inches 


C = a constant for the particular shell 
against the particular armour 
T = thickness of armour plate to be de¬ 
feated. 

When 9 is not equal to zero, one would ex¬ 
pect to find the thickness to be defeated, in- 
creasedtoT sec 9. This is illustrated by Fig 1 
where AC is the thickness of the armour. How¬ 
ever, when 9, the angle of attack, changes from 
zero the thickness of armour to be defeated has 
increased and is denotedby AB, which is AC sec 
9 or T sec 9. 



This would make the formula, 

2 1.43 

MV _ C / T sec 9 \ 


The above formula does not give a correct 
solution when assessed in actual firing trials 
mainly because the path of the shot through 
armour is not straight. The stresses on the 
plate are not in line with the path of the shot on 
strike, shownbythe fact that the plug comes out 
more nearly vertical to the plate that one would 
expect. 

It has been found that by considering the 
velocity reduced to the amount V cos 9 much 
more accurate results are obtained. As a result, 
the formula used to express shot/armour perfor¬ 
mance is:- 


2 2 1.43 

MV COS 6 _ C/T\ 

3 ‘ \D/ 

D 

It has also been found that the value for log 
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C lies between 6.1 and 6. 3 and that value of 
lies between 55 and 65 for standard antitank 
shells. 

The value C changes for a given shot when 
put up against a different type of armour. 

What we really want from an antitank shell, 
to increase value of T, is high mass with low 
diameter travelling at very high velocity. 

The tank designer on the other hand tends 
to do two things to provide better protection. 
Besides increasing T he endeavours to increase 
the slope of the tank armour to make value of 
cos 2 0 as low as possible. Much is gained by 
sloping armour but in order to understand this 
better let us digress a moment to look briefly at 
the method of shot assessment. 

The codes of penetration levels on armour 
are as follows:- 

Armour Definition 

Code 

A Slight impression on face, no bulge on 
back. 

B Deeper impression on face, little or 
no bulge on back. 

C Penetration, smooth bulge at back. 

D As C, but with bulge cracked. 

E As D, with light showing through the 
crack, or if any metal is thrown off 
the back of the plate. 

R Penetration, hole in the back but no 
shot through. 

W Perforation, shot or core through. In 
oblique attacks, when the shot breaks 
up, the result is rated as a W if more 
than 20% of the shot or core goes 
through. 

An antitank shell is not considered effective 
unless it can produce better than code D. For 
this reason, the step between D and E is known 
as the ballistic limit line. The method of det¬ 
ermining this line is not straight-forward due to 
the fact that contradictions creep in because plate 
thickness, plate hardness, shot weight and shot 
dimensions are not absolutely uniform. Conse¬ 
quently in firing trials against a given plate, it 
oftenhappens that one shot produces an E pene¬ 
tration and the next shot with slightly higher 
striking velocity on strike against the same plate 
produces only D penetration. The mathematical 
method of correlating these contradictions will 
not be gone into here. Suffice it to say that by 
calculations after firing trials a B/L line for a 
given shot against a given type of plate can be 
determined. From these results a B/L graph 


can be made for various angles of attack (Fig 2). 



Velocity of strike 


Fig 2 

Now we may get back to the question of the 
value of sloping plates. In order to slope plates 
we need a greater surface area of plate. Of 
prime importance in tank design is the nec¬ 
essity to provide protection and yet keep weight 
down to a reasonable figure. 

The thickness of plate, in order to keep the 
same weight, will vary as the cosine of the angle 
of slope, eg, if plate is sloped at 60°, the thick¬ 
ness would be halved. 

From the B/L graphs shown in Fig 2, a 
graph can be made of thickness against angle for 
any given velocity. Placing a cosine curve on 
this same graph indicates that a saving of weight 
is always made when a plate is sloped (Fig 3). 



Fig 3 

To show this same thing, using a numeri¬ 
cal example rather than an abstract graph, the 
following figures are for . 303-in bullets at 100 x 
range against a certain steel of 460 Bhn. 


Plate slope 

0 

CO 

o 

0 

30° 

40° 

Thickness in mm 
to keep same weight 

13.4 

13. 6 

11. 6 

10.4 

Thickness required 
in mm for B/L hits. 

13.4 

7.8 

6.8 

5. 6 


Thus in this example, by sloping the plate 
at40 p , we get B/L protection with only 5. 6 mm 
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plate. We canaddto our protectionand still save 
weight by sloping at 40° and making thickness 
between 5. 6 mm and 10. 4 mm. 

Let us now consider very briefly some of 
the various types of 'bricks' that are thrown at 
armour. 

Capped shot is used against armour that is 
face hardened. The purpose of the cap is to break 
through the initial layer of very hard steel and 
the softer shot behind the cap is then free to go 
through the remaining softer plate. 

The whole shot cannot be as hard as the 
cap because, in that case, the shell being brittle 
would have broken into pieces on impact, the 
stresses would have been spread over a larger 
area and consequently the effectiveness of the 
shot would have been greatly diminished. The 
cap is usually fixed to the shot by a monolizing 
treatment, ie, by tin soldering. The cap de¬ 
grades the shot performance, because of its re¬ 
quired shape. Consequently over the cap is us¬ 
ually placed a ballistic cap, the sole purpose of 
this being to give the complete shot the required 
shape to preserve its ballistics in the air. Such 
a shot is known as APCBC (Fig 4). 



cap U3C) 

(APC) Face 

Hardened 

Armour 

Fig 4 

The next type of shot to consider is what 
is officially known as HYAP, ie. High Velocity 
Armour Piercing. By considering the formula 

2 2 1.43 

MV COS 0 _ C/T\ 

3 \ol 

D it is obvious that if we 

can increase Y, we can reduce M. This is ap¬ 
parent without the above formula to guide us, by 
merely considering kinetic energy. 

Consider the following examples to get an 
idea how weights can be reduced. 



If 2 is the ratio of the weight of an APCBC 
shell to an HVAP shell, as it is approximately 
in the examples above, then for the same muzzle 
energy, ie, the same charge weight required, the 
velocity of HVAP to APCBC is of the ratio, from 
the kinetic energy formula, of J2 - 1.415, ie,. 
about 40% increase in velocity. 

The flight factor which can be written as 
■^2 cannot be tampered with too much or the 
lighter projectile will have very poor ballistics. 
To overcome this the HVAP shot usually reduces 
D as well as M. The normal method used these 
days of reducing D as well as M is by means of 
the 'discarding sabot', ie, DS. Thus the same 
chamber could be used for both HVAPDS and 
APCBC. With the DS, the shot while in the 
barrel has a lower M, and thus a larger V, but 
the D is too large to provide good flight stability. 
This is overcome as soon as the shot leaves the 
muzzle by the lighter shoes being thrown off the 
shot due to the centrifugal force of the rotating 
shell. The shot has now the desired D. 

The shot that remains after the sabots have 
been discarded is made up of two portions. The 
business part of the shot is the tungsten carbide 
core and around this is a steel envelope (Fig 5). 



Carbide Core 

Fig 5 

M 

The 03 of a solid steel shot is usually of the 
order of 0. 6 . The of a solid tungsten carbide 
shot is made of the order of 1.15. By using the 
formula 2 z i.43 it can be shown 

MV COS e_ C|Tj 

D 


Tc 1.5 approx, 
that —— - 
T s 

when 8 = o 

where Tc = T for tungsten carbide 
and Ts = T for steel. 

Tungsten carbide is extremely high in com¬ 
pressive strength but can withstand only small 
tensile or transverse stresses. Consequently, 
unless such a shot hits a plate at exactly zero 
angle of attack, it will break. Such an attack is 
a theoretical one which would seldom happen. It 
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may thus be assumed that HVAP always breaks 
when striking the target. When only one layer of 
armour has to be defeated, the thin envelope of 
steel around the tungsten carbide seems to keep 
the shot fairly well contained for that instant ne¬ 
cessary on impact. As the angle of attack be¬ 
comes larger the amount of dispersement of the 
tungsten carbide becomes larger and since the 
force is spread over a larger area, the less 
effective is this type of shot in comparison with 
APCBC. Considering a gun which can fire either 
APCBC or DS, the DS will defeat more armour 
up to a certain angle of attack; beyond that angle 
the APCBC will be better. 

When tungsten carbide must first go 
through a skirting plate, the shot is so badly dis¬ 
persed by the time it hits the main armour that 
it usually does little real damage. 

The next type of 'brick' is the hollow shaped 
charge. With this type of shot we get, on impact 
at target, an extremely hot stream of gas followed 
by very fine fragments of molten metal followed 
b y bigger molten droplets followed by a plug of 
metai. 

The velocity of the gas is 45000 ft/sec, the 
velocity of the head of the jet is of the order of 
20000 to 25000ft/sec, depending on the thickness 
of the liner, the angle of cone, and the amount of 
explosive. The tail of the jet travels at about 
3000 ft/sec. The effect of the plug is therefore 
relatively small. 

Three types of penetration are caused by 
the flow of gas and metal (a) from the primary 
jet, (b) from the secondary jet which is the after 
flow of molten metal and (c) from the tertiary jet 
which is in effect the plug. If penetration were 
caused only from the primary jet, lead would 
afford better protection from this type ammo than 
steel, since the thickness penetrated by this jet 
varies inversely as the square root of the density. 
Thus from the primary jet:- 


the primary jet and the secondary flow by using 
a sandwich type of plate. For example, on a 
trial with this type of ammo, a projectile pen¬ 
etrated 5. 4-in of steel, while in lead it would go 
in 8.0-in. By placing 2-in lead against 3. 3-in 
steel, penetration was just achieved (Fig 6). 

It has been found that a steel backing to the 
sandwich is necessary to take care of the second¬ 
ary jet and the plug. 

Another point of shaped hollow charges is 
that with each type there is always an optimum 
stand off position, ie, the performance will not be 
as high if it attacked the main armour as it would 
.be if it attacked first a skirting plate, situated 
the right distance from the main armour. 

The faster the spin of this type of project¬ 
ile, the greater the drop in effeciency since the 
spin is transferred to the jet on impact and the 
jet therefore covers a greater area. This, of 
course, is one of the biggest obstacles during 
design when both accuracy and performance re¬ 
quirements are of paramount consideration. 

What type of antitank shell is most effect¬ 
ive?* No answer can be given to this question 
unless the type of target is defined, ie, whether 
or not it has a skirting plate and where and what 
type of armour is used. 

What do we do, for instance, if we rely on 
DS shot and the enemy suddenly puts skirting 
plates on their tanks ? 

It is left open for thought as to whether or 
not an armoured regt should have tanks of more 
than one type of construction, and should our tank 
guns and antitank guns be designed and equipped 
to use more than one type of projectile. Are the 
added difficulties with supplies up the L of C 
worth the trouble? What about the extra space 
required for shell racks in the tank? The added 
manufacturing problems should get some thought. 

End 


I 

Penetration of steel 
Penetration of lead _[_ 

v T2 

However, because of the effect of the after flow, 
more penetration would take place in lead than 
in steel. 




Steel 


************** 
FIRE CONTROL? 

W02 McLellan of the instrument section 
6 Coy, out on FCI inspections, arrived at a cer¬ 
tain RF unit in the Maritimes which had received 
notice that the FCI team were coming round to 
inspect FCI. He found that they had arranged on 
the floor of the armoury every piece of fire fight¬ 
ing equipment they possessed -- hose reels, 
nozzles, extinguishers and fire axes — all pol¬ 
ished, sparkling and sharpened. 

************** 


We can get better protection against both 
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* There are other types of armour piercing pro¬ 
jectiles which are still classified and cannot be 
dealt with here. —The author. 



Seated: W02 Godmere, Lieut Durocher, Major Sherren, WOl Leonard, S/Sgt Poirier; 2nd row: 
Cfn Pruden, Cpl Hatfield, Cfn Kearns, Pettigrew, Zwicker, Cameron; 3rd row: Sgt Giasson 
Cfn Roberts, Smith, S/Sgt Simmonds, Sgts Hudson and Roper, (photo by Capt Lightfoot). 


T his, gentlemen, is a perfect example of 
the genuine Mk 3 RCEME smile. It is not 
an ordnance issue and only will it be 
acquired through sweat and .. . mud. Of course 
some readers not in the picture will undoubtedly 
jump to conclusions and cast unto us an evil eye. 
So in order that our friendship with every one 
may continue, we shall attempt to give you a 
faithful appreciation of the situation. 

195 Inf Wksp RCEME was born 13 Aug 51. 
The DEME, we are sure, looked upon 195 with 
pride and foresaw that this newly-born child 
would have its name written in gold in the war 
diary. 

Personnel for the workshop started coming 
in early in November. Although the postings 
came very slowly we certainly appreciated the 
fact that quantity was dominated by quality. 
Major 'Pat' Sherren, OC of the unit, arrived 
27 Jan and started things rolling much to the 
satisfaction of the dozen boys who were getting 
that 'browned-off' look on their faces. 

In the early days the workshop lacked 
everything -- personnel, training directives and 
accommodation. As these are essential this 
accounted for the delay in the forming-up period. 
As soon as the authorities gave us the green light 


by LIEUT T P DUROCHER RCEME 

things really started to happen. We were allotted 
buildings in F block, and a field site just north 
of F20 and the old detention barracks. 

We have had very good co-operation from 
other corps namely RCE, RCOC, and RCASC, 
but the RCEME school and the CO, Lt-Col Dunlop, 
fathered us when we were but orphans, and gave 
us shelter. 

In reference to instructions received our 
main objective will be to train and administer 
reinforcements for RCEME in the 27th Brigade. 
It is expected that our responsibilities would also 
include practical field training in workshop or¬ 
ganization and employment for COTC, and ar¬ 
tificers in conjunction with Corps Trg. 

While these lines are being written the boys 
are striving hard to get the area in a presentable 
condition for the field demonstration for the 
benefit of the Canadian Army Staff College, 9 
Apr. Senior NCOs and men are working side by 
side, chopping down trees, loading trucks with 
stones, filling holes and what have you, in an 
area next to the incinerator. They are all work¬ 
ing towards one goal, " a solid foundation for 
195, so that it will be worthy to fly the RCEME 
flag. " 


V- 
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A CHANGE FROM 'DE-GUNKING' 



,±U~JL -U r . J iti-J-J L J --J_"I - 



The author 
Lieutenant 
R H Sand - 
ilands, 194 
Workshop, 
RCEME. 


A s you probably know, troops of 27 CIB 
are not granted week-end passes. How¬ 
ever, parties of soldiers may visit places 
of interest near Hannover if they are accompanied 
by an officer. It was under this scheme that 
about 30 of us visited Braunlage during the winter. 
The work on depreservation and 'settling in' had 
been long and arduous and many of the boys were 
tiring of the damp, cold and miserable weather 
of Hannover and the sight of countless rubble 


by LIEUT R H SANDILANDS RCEME 

piles and dingy ruins. So, no doubt in many 
cases, the desire to visit Braunlage was inspired 
more by a wish for a change of scene than by a 
burning interest in winter sports. 

The tour was arranged through the Hapag 
Lloyd travel agency and cost 27 Deutchemarks 
(about $6. 50) for the trip, hotel accommodation 
and four meals. Hapag Lloyd arranged for a bus 
to take us there and we were pleased to discover 
they'd sent a huge red modern deisel bus equipped 
with a plexiglass roof, a radio, and a girl inter¬ 
preter and guide. 

We went directly to Braunlage pausing only 
at Bad Harzburg while chains were attached to 
the bus. We found Braunlage to be a quaint little 
resort town such as Hollywood might use to make 
a Sonya Henie movie. Afterthe sodden dinginess 
of Hannover the clean deep snow and clear air of 
the mountains came as a pleasant relief. We 
were quartered in two hotels, the Victoria and 
Gasthaus zur Quelle (Guest House at the Spring). 
A hearty supper was provided in the German 
tradition and after unloading their kit the boys 
took off to enjoy themselves for the evening. 
Many attended the impromptu dances in the Gast- 
hauses and taverns and a few watched in pained 
silence an uninspired game of what the Europeans 


SoK 
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choose to call hockey. Later Sgt Walsh and Cfn 
F C Gommer donned skates and left the German 
spectators somewhat agog with a display of stick¬ 
handling. 

The following morning most of the boys 
rented skis and left for the many slopes around 
town, being careful of course to keep in mind the 
direction of the Russian Zone boundary which is 
a twenty minute walk from Braunlage. The re¬ 
mainder skated, or strolled about town absorbing 
local color and just plain relaxing. 

We were intrigued by the snow sculpture; 
it is strange that one seldom sees this type of art 
in Canada. The Germans assured us it is quite 
common here. It is done with nothing but a small 
shovel, some wooden scrapers, a lot of snow 
and no small amount of skill and patience. 

After another huge German meal we were 
ready to start back to Hannover. The trip back 
to barracks was very pleasant, as the bus was 
crowded with civilian skiers and soon the air was 
rent with songs both German and Canadian. 
Canadians here are learning many German 
songs, and many fine old Bavarian melodies such 


as "Gute Nacht Irene" were soulfully rendered. 
All in all it was a very pleasant interlude in the 
de-gunking program. 

Spring has sprung here in Hannover and 
the boys are plaguing me for another trip. Next 
time I'll keep the Quarterly in mind and make 
some notes. Quite a few soldiers of the wksp 
have bought good German cameras, so the qual¬ 
ity of the photos will no doubt improve. 




Snow sculpture; and a glimpse of a Braunlage street from a window of the Victoria Hotel. 
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CANADIAN ARMY TRADES 

Changes since 1945 

by Lieut W.A. THOMAS RCEME 


[Some fundamental changes in trades training 
policy have gradually taken place since 1945. To 
bring up to date those of our readers who are 
Supplementary Reserve officers, the following 
article describes these changes, and the purpose 
behind them. We hope also that this outline will 
prove interestingto new members of our Corps. 
— Eds! 

D uring World War II the Canadian Army 
trade structure followed that of the Brit¬ 
ish Army and a tradesman's skill was de¬ 
noted by the letters A, B, and C, group A being 
the highest obtainable. 

As new equipments were produced trades 
were expanded to cope with the repair problem. 
For instance, fitters repaired all types of vehi¬ 
cles but as more and more tanks were used the 
vehicle mechanic was created and classified 
either as vehicle mechanic wheeled or vehicle 
mechanic tracked. This trend was reflected 
throughout all the mechanical and electrical 
groups to such an extent that when the end of the 
war brought its inevitable retrenchment the ex¬ 
panded trade structure was reduced and an over¬ 
lapping of repair functions followed. 

As a result of this regrouping the trades¬ 
man was expected to repair a wide variety of 
equipment simply because the highly mechanized 
Canadian Army did not intend to retain an over¬ 
large body of technical personnel to maintain its 
equipment. 

A major post war change occurred in Oct¬ 
ober 1946 whenthe three trade groups A, B, and 
C were replaced by four groups known as 1, 2 , 
3, and 4; the highest being group 4. 

Following this regrouping, trade 'stand¬ 
ards' were replaced by trade 'specifications' 
demanding a higher degree of skill. To meet this 
requirement the length of the technical training 
program was increased although it was antici¬ 
pated that on mobilization the standard of skill 
required would have to be lowered due to a short¬ 
er training time. (It is interesting to note that 
the British are considering a group 5 for the 
electrical and electronic trades because of the 
higher education and specialized training re¬ 
quired. ) 


To train tradesmen for RCEME the follow¬ 
ing plan was decided upon. Reports from the 
Koreanpnd European theaters have since shown 
the soundness of this program. 

The present system of training closely 
parallels that of industry. The group 1 trades¬ 
man is a junior apprentice and, after a four or 
five year training program (apprenticeship) he 
will have reached the journeyman level. 

The majority of group 1 tradesmen are 
trained at the RCEME School. After the comple¬ 
tion of basic military training — common to all 
arms — the soldier is guided into the technical 
career field for which he is best suited or where 
a shortage of mechanics exists. If the soldier 
does not adapt himself, he may later remuster 
to another career field. The number of trades- 
menwho have requested such a move is surpris¬ 
ingly small. 

The group 1 course is designed to enable 
the soldier to be productively employed in a 
RCEME Workshop. The length of group 1 cour¬ 
ses has been set at twelve weeks although it may 
vary for some trades. These courses are both 
practical and theoretical, with the emphasis on 
practical work. Enough theory is included in the 
group 1 course to enable him to progress without 
difficulty to the group 2 level. 



Cfn Sipe, 208 Workshop, Ottawa, lubric- 
ating j e e p during in-job training. The 
workshop foreman, W02 Clarke, is as¬ 
sessing his work. 



After the craftsman has completed his 
group 1 training he is posted to a RCEME work¬ 
shop to gain experience while employed on the 
job. It is at this point in his career that super¬ 
vision and guidance is required. This is usually 
arranged for by placing him with a group 3 or 4 
tradesman who is the senior apprentice or jour¬ 
neyman respectively of the trade. 

The word 'functions' as applied to trades 
training implies the specific operation or know¬ 
ledge required to repair, manufacture, or re- 
workparts, components, or assemblies common 
to the trade. A trade is divided into several 
functions and as a tradesman advances in know¬ 
ledge and skill he may be certified proficient by 
his commanding officer, or he may pass a trade 
test to qualify him in these functions. Each func¬ 
tion is given a serial number and the lower num¬ 
bers usually indicate the more basic operations 



Cfn Sipe testing compression on jeep engine 
during in-job training at 208 Workshop, Ot¬ 
tawa, and being assessed by Cpl Dexter. 

or skills. After approximately a year the group 
1 craftsman should have worked on a sufficient 
variety of jobs to be proficient in additional func¬ 
tions of his trade. This is known as in-job train¬ 
ing and is the present method used to up-grade 
group 1 tradesmen. 

Here is an example of a craftsman's pro¬ 
gress. The vehicle mechanic has been chosen as 
this is quantitatively the predominant trade in the 
Corps. After the group 1 course the tradesman, 
now in a workshop, has assisted in the removal 
and replacement of several engine assemblies , 
rear axles, transmissions and transfer cases. 
For all practical purposes he is now proficient 
in six functions of the trade and is certified by 
his CO as being a qualified vehicle mechanic 
group 2. However, it is quite apparent that there 
is a great deal more to learn and the in-job train¬ 
ing period carries on to cover the remaining 



L/Cpl Skitterall being instructed in the 
operation of the engraving machine by S/Sgt 
Kitely, in the Instrument Section at 208 
Workshop. 

functions of the trade. For instance the vehicle 
mechanic has not yet done a top overhaul on an 
engine, nor has he fitted king-pins, adjusted the 
steering mechanism or completed a tune-up on 
the ignition system. It is at this point in the 
craftsman's training that he moves out of the 
junior apprentice class, but he is still not a se¬ 
nior apprentice and additional training on the job 
is required. 

It is assumed that the in-job training will 
continue for at least another two years although 
definite time limits have been waived. It was 
found impractical and unfair to state that a 
tradesman must spend so much time in each 
group, as some tradesman advanced faster 
either by their greater ability or by taking corre¬ 
spondence courses and night school training. 
Others may have had previous trade experience. 
The up-grading factor must be flexible enough to 

accommodate all types of men. 

Since 1946, a tradesman must complete a 
group 3 — career planning — course, or pass a 
trade test, to qualify for group 3 trades pay. 
The object of training by the course method is 
(a) to ensure that a minimum desirable standard 
is maintained for the group 3 level; (b) to see 
that any functions of the trade which could not be 
adequately handled by in-job training would be 
taught during the course (for example very few 
RCEME workshops carry out extensive repairs 
to hydramatic transmissions so this subject 
is taught in the group 3 course), and (c) to train 
RCEME tradesmen, who are attached to arm¬ 
oured, infantry, and artillery units, to the 
standard next to the artificer or group 4 level. 
RCEME always e n d e a v ou r s to provide the 
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COURSE AT CORPS SCHOOL OR C.V.T.S. 


A IN-JOB TRAINING , CERTIFIED PROFICIENT AND/OR TRADE TEST 


highest-trained tradesmen for user units to keep 
up the maintenance standard and so ensure the 
maximum serviceability of technical equipment. 

Continuing up the ladder of advancement, 
the artificer or group 4 level is reached. A brief 
outline of artificer characteristics follows. In 
civilian fields of employment the shop foreman, 
service manager, or workshop supervisor is one 
of the mainsprings that keep the train of produc¬ 
tionrolling. There is a very definite need for a 
tradesman of the foreman caliber with an exten¬ 
sive technical background who can supervise 
mechanics s o that a repair or production program 
can be efficiently completed. In the Canadian 
Army these tradesmen are known as artificers 
and they represent the most highly skilled group 
in their own technical field. 

It should be the aim of every craftsman 
some day to become an artificer. This is not an 
easy goal to reach by any means; here is the pro¬ 
cedure at the present time. 

An artificer candidate must be group 3, 
usually a sergeant with at least three years in 
rank, and must have proven supervisory ability. 
Before attending the artificer assessment course 
he must be recommended by his CO as to his 


technical and supervisory ability. In addition he 
will have polished up the seat of his pants study¬ 
ing a specified academic course. The artificer 
assessment period which the candidate goes 
through at the RCEME School is exceptionally 
exacting. An unsuccessful candidate may try 
again but the second attempt is usually the last. 
Due to the thorough screening of the artificer 
candidates by a board of officers, very few candi¬ 
dates actually fail once they have passed the 
board. 

The artificer course usually lasts ten or 
twelve months and includes a wider field of equip¬ 
ments and techniques than that encountered at the 
group 3 level. For example, vehicle recovery 
training is given to all artificer candidates even 
though a 'tels tiffy' does not normally do reco¬ 
very work; but as an artificer he is expected to 
be familiar with one of the Corps' primary re¬ 
sponsibilities. 

On completion of the artificer course 
successful candidates are eligible for promotion 
to the rank of staff sergeant when the following 
three conditions are fulfilled: (a) his CO approves 
his promotion, (b) a vacancy exists in the applic¬ 
able trade group, and (c) he is near the top of the 

(Please turn to page 31) 
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A fter years and months of suffering under 
the nervous strain of using age old, and 
sbsolete, equipment, a surprising num¬ 
ber of flashy new gadgets have been pouring in¬ 
to our shop for the last six or seven months. 

We have a new 'flusher of radiators' more 
complicated by far than the proverbial English 
toilet mechanism. 

The new front-end-and-steering analizer, 
which now stands in our grease rack, has only 
one fault as far as I can see: that is, nobody in 
the shop knows how to work it except me, and 
I'm not telling anybody I know, because I'd get 
'Joe-ed' for the job. I much prefer this busi¬ 
ness of sorting CAEMEIs and playing in the 
band. 

However, amongst the more ingenious gad¬ 
gets I've seen in the shop lately (during my reg¬ 
ular coffee-break visits) is the result of a day¬ 
dream our boss had. If you asked him, he'd 
probably tell you it was his idea, but I'll lay 
money he stole it from somebody with at least 
average intelligence. 



The gadget itself, as can be seen from the 
picture above, is a 'Headlight Aiming Screen', 
something that every shop should have — and 
use — and something which as far as I know has 
never been provisioned for. 

Now most shops I've been in put a chalk 
mark on the overhead doors at the entrance, 
and if they ever do get around to checking a ve¬ 
hicle's headlights, they do so in the middle of 
the summer with the doors fully raised, hence 
the ability of the average army driver to see 
birds' nests at 20 ft on a dark night a lot more 
clearly than they see straggling pedestrians. 

It was not with the gadget itself, however, 
that I was most impressed, but with the simple 
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ingenuity of the adjustable indexing rods. 

My rough sketch shows the details. The 
screen is bordered by a strip of 1/4 by 1 inch 
strap iron, drilled with 1/4 inch diameter holes 
every inch or so. Into these holes the hooked 
end of the indexing rods slip and are held in 
position merely by tension. The rods are cut 
at their centre and a 4 inch light spring (scroung¬ 
ed from the small-arms shop) is inserted mak¬ 
ing adjustments in height and width a matter of 
seconds. 

Shown in the above layout at the left of the 
sketch is a home-made 'height gauge' consisting 
of a wooden base, three tubes (telescoping into 
each other) and a pointer. This, of course, is 
used to transfer the height of a headlight centre 
line to the screen so that the horizontal indexing 
rods may be properly set. 

There is a set number of holes, between the 
rod catching the parallel beam, and the rod in¬ 
tersecting the lower beam; but nobody I spoke 
to could remember what it was. I guess if any 
of you are that interested you will be able to 
work it out for yourselves as I have to rush off 
now to a band practice. 

If you don't like the idea, don't let it worry 
you. It was just a thought anyway. 

Yours, as usual, 

L/Cpl Johnnie-cum-Lately. 
P. S. Will readers please note, since I last 
wrote, my promotion to acting, unpaid, lance 
jack. The next thing you know the'Special Force' 
will be starting up a band and I'll be a full cpl. 
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FOREWORD TO THE FINAL EDITION OF 'THE COVERALL' 


(This interesting bit of RCEME history is made 
available to readers of the Quarterly by W02 
D L Clarke, 208 Workshop, who was a senior 
NCO with the unit. — Eds) 

The first edition of The COVERALL was 
conceived, written and published on the shores 
of Normandy by men of First Canadian A Troops 
Workshop. Its weekly editions contributed 
greatly to the welfare and esprit-de-corps of the 
unit during those fast moving days through 


France, Belgium, and Holland. 

It is fitting that this, the last edition of The 
COVERALL, should include ... a brief outline 
of the history . .. 

As Commanding Officer ... 1 reflect with 
great pride on the achievements of the unit ... a 
unit that will take its place in the proud history 
of the First Canadian Army. 

A. O. Drysdale, Major 
Editor-in-Chief 
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On the 31st of January 1943 when the First Cdn Army Troops 
Workshop, RCOC was formed in England it was patterned 
on the British organization The Corps of Royal Electrical and 
Mechanical Engineers (REME). This was one of the preliminary 
phases in the separation of the engineering branch or Ord¬ 
nance (E) from the Royal Canadian Ordnance Corps. It was 
not a complete separation however until the 15th of May 1944, 
when the Corps of Royal Canadian Electrical and Mechanical 
Engineers was authorized by Order-In-Council. 

MONTREAL - CANADA 

The nucleus of our present Unit can rightly be traced back 
to Canada, Montreal, to be exact, and to the mobilization of 
10 Canadian Non-Divisional Ordnance Workshop, RCOC. 
10 Non-Div Workshop was mobilized under the Command 
of Major, now Lieut-Col B H. Miller and his Unit of three 
hundred and fifteen tradesmen assembled in Westmount 
Barracks in Montreal in preparation for their trip Overseas. 
They boarded a troop train at Montreal and rolled along to 
that famous "East Coast Canadian Port” where they embarked 
on a troopship and sailed for the United Kingdom. After 
disembarking at Greenock, Scotland, they started on that long 
exhausting train ride to "Good Old Borden"! 

TILLINGBOURNE, SURREY 

In a short time the Unit was put on a 'Field' basis and stationed 
at Tillingbourne House, Westcott, Surrey. In order to service, 
with second line repairs, the Units in this non-divisional area, 
it became necessary to divide the Unit into several groups. 
Headquarters and Number two group remained in Tilling¬ 
bourne, Number three group moved to Aldershot and Num¬ 
ber one group settled in Caterham. 

In October 1942 the Canadian Army Overseas took steps to 
adopt the British REME Oganization and began to reorganize 
and form new units patterned on the British system. So on 
the 31st of January 1943 the 9 and 10 Canadian Non-Divisio- 
nal Ordnance Wokshops, RCOC were re-organized into 1 
and 2 Canadian Corps Troops Workshops RCOC and First 
Canadian Army Troops Workshop RCOC. The Commanding 
Officer and a large proportion of the personnel of First 
Canadian Army Troops Workshop were from 10 Canadian 
Non-Divisional Ordnance Workshop. 

CATERHAM 

The new Unit moved in on the old "Number One Group" 
and took over Caterham-on-the-hill. In this location the men 
worked hard and the Unit soon developed into a spirited and 
efficient workshop. The doors of the local residences were 
opened and many found homes and friends that will always 
be remembered. 

The sections were well spread out with the Armament Shop 
nearly a mile away from the Vehicle Shop. This isolation trend 
characterized the Armament Section as future events always 
found the Section out on detachment with the Artillery Units. 
General A. G. L. McNaughton, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O. honour¬ 
ed the Unit with a visit and passed his favourable comments 
on the work of the tradesmen. 

The Unit will always remember those famous Canadian Army 
Exercises such as "Sparton" and that special RCEME Scheme 
in Army Troops called "Vulcan”. 

EPSOM 

The final phase of the scheme "Vulcan" with that spectacular 
demonstration and field day at Redhill found the Unit in its 
new quarters in Epsom. The Workshop soon settled into the 
"Old Ordnance Workshop Home Town” and occupied the 
site previously used by 1 Army Ordnance Workshop and 2 
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Canadian Corps Troops Workshop. As the boys gradually 
tapered off on their visits back to Caterham bigger events took 
their interest and preparations were made for the forthcoming 
Invasion. On the 15th of May with events moving quickly in 
an apparent calm the First Canadian Army adopted the Corps 
of Royal Canadian Electrical and Mechanical Engineers, Pri¬ 
vates became Graftsmen and the Unit adopted the new name 
of First Canadian Army Troops Workshop, RCEME. News of 
”D” day spured the men on to complete the waterproofing 
of the endless line of vehicles awaiting their salty plunge. 
Finally that precious message arrived and the Commanding 
Officer gave the order to move off for an "undisclosed 
destination". 



On the 31st July 1944 the Unit embarked in two flights on the 
Liberty ships Lee S. Overman and Empire General at Tilbury 
Docks on the Thames. Our O. C., Major Quance, was detailed 
O.C. troops on the Lee S. Overman. Following 
an uneventful sailing across the channel to the 
beach at Courselles, the Unit disembarked on the 
4th of August, 1944. The two flights regrouped, 
stayed over night on the beach and moved inland 
a few miles to set up shop near Anguerney. The 
shop was relatively inactive in this location while 
the armies regrouped and prepared for the decisive 
push into France. The front was at Caen, only 10 miles away, 
and night raiders passed over frequently on their way to 
harrass the beach head. Personnel were well dug in and no 
casualties were suffered during the Unit's three week stay at 
Courselles. 



THE A.W.D. GOES TO CAEN 
A few days after our landing in Normandy, an Artillery Advance 
Workshop Detachment of approximately fifty all ranks was 
formed to service 9 British Army Group Royal Artillery 
attached to the First Cdn Army. The detachment set up shop 
in Fauberg de Vaucelles near Caen. For 10 days the men 
worked ceaselessly from dawn till dusk in the heat and dust. 



Enemy shells whined and burst all around but only the schrap- 
nel reached the immediate area. As the Canadian advance 
gained momentum towards the Falaise Gap the AWD started 
a series of seven moves that ended with the crossing of the 
Seine River at Rouen. The AWD then took a breather on a 
V-1 site near Limesy. 

THE MAIN SHOP MOVES TO GIVERVILLE 
Our second move introduced us to the Town of Giverville, 
which became known as "Our Town”, we being the first Ca¬ 
nadians to be stationed there. The "B” Vehicle and ancillary 
shops started to get their first real work since arrival in this 
theatre of operations. With the exception of the odd bomber 
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passing over, there was little sign of action. The boys all did 
well in this — their Town — being billeted in a large Chateau 
and enjoying eggs and calvados, which some will never forget. 
The Major and the citizens of Giverville, in their exuberance 
over the Allied drive through Normandy, and in their apprecia¬ 
tion of our conduct and kindliness, decided to erect a 
monument in the Town paying tribute to this Unit and to all 
Canadians. After a week’s stay the Unit crossed the Seine to 
its next location. 

CAILLY ORCHARD NEAR ROUEN 
It was at this spot that we had our first change of command. 
Major G. W. Painter took over command of the Unit from 
Major Quance who was posted to Headquarters 2 Cdn Corps. 
Some personnel were fortunate enough to have a day in Rouen 
before the Unit moved. 

NEAR ABBEVILLE. 

On Sept 9th, 1944 we opened in Monflieres 
near Abbeville, on the site of a former Jerry 
searchlight Unit. Work started to pour in from 
all types of Units in a volume not previously 
experienced. 

EBBLINGHAM FLYING BOMB ASSEMBLY SITE 

Work was rolling in so heavily at this location that the problem 
of parts became serious and vehicles were being B.L.R'd as a 
result of the shortage. It was at this location the O R’s shall 
remember the "Forbidden Bridge”!!! 

A.W.D. MOVES UP 

When LeHavre fell into Allied hands the AWD made the 
long move from Limesy to a German Barracks at Colembert, 
outside Boulogne. Production reached a peak averaging 3 
guns per day during the siege of Boulogne and of Calais. With 
the fall of Calais the AGRA by-passed Dunkerque and the 
AWD made 3 quick moves to Eecloo where it settled down 
while the Artillery and Infantry blazed away at the remaining 
Germans still holding out in the Scheldte. 




WORKSHOP MOVES TO GHENT, BELGIUM 
Our next big move was right into the City of Ghent. For the 
first time we had billets and buildings for our work, not to 
mention the pleasures of Town life. For a great many the City 
of Ghent will always hold memories. Remember that dance 
where there were too many girls, the Barge, the fire on the 
roof, the Production! As the Army prepared for its push into 
Germany, we made preparations to move. 

TURNHOUT, BELGIUM 
This site was a former Belgian barracks 
decorated by the S.S. during their occupa¬ 
tion. In everyone's opinion these were the 
best billets the shop ever had. We settled 
and were getting acquainted in the Town 
when 10 Cdn Gen Hospital moved in on 
us and we advanced to our winter quar¬ 
ters at Tilburg. 

TILBURG AND THE BUZZ-BOMBS - HOLLAND 
It was here we settled down in our winter quarters. After much 
hard work, moving tons of dirt from our Workshop buildings 
and fixing up our bHIets we had the whole camp in grand 
shape. Work started to come in with about 75 % Limey 



vehicles and did the boys like that!!!! During this period the 
buzz-bomb war was going on and they spurtled over us almost 
continuously. Some times they would come in at very low 
heights and then, cut out. The climax came when one landed 
between the Officers' Mess and the Orderly Room. Although 
21 people were killed no casualties were suffered by the 
Unit. The pay-off for the Unit came when we were ordered 
to STAND-TO at Christmas. This was brought about by the 
German Ardennes Break-through. This gave us a taste of 
trench digging and cold "watches” as we waited for German 
Paratroops who did not come. On the 15th of January Major 
G. W. Painter left the Unit to take command of 2 Canadian 
Tank Troops Workshop and Major J. W. Blatchford took 
command. During the month of February a reporter for the 
Montreal Standard stayed with the Workshop while he pre¬ 



pared an article for his paper. Many pictures were taken of 
the men at work in the shop. As work increased, it became 
necessary to employ more Tradesmen from 21 Special Employ¬ 
ment Coy and 15 civilians to release the Craftsmen used 
formerly on fatigues. 



AWD MOVES NEAR REICHWALD FOREST - GERMANY 
On the 5th of February the entire Armament Section left 
Tilburg to join 5 British AGRA at Mook. The offensive on 
the Reichwald Forest started with the big guns firing over the 
heads of the AWD personnel. The Detachment then pushed 
on to Cleve which had fallen two days previously. This was the 
first large RCEME detachment to cross the German Frontier 
or; the Front. Three days after arrival at Cleve the AWD came 
under fire from German self-propelled Eighty-eights which 
continued for ten days. The men’s billets were hit twice on 
the roof and the working area received eight direct hits but 
no casualties were suffered. When the Canadian Army reached 
the Rhine the AWD returned to the parent Unit at Tilburg. 

HENGELO, HOLLAND 



In the middle of April the Unit moved from Tilburg, crossed 
the Rhine, travelled through the much battered cities of Cleve 
and Emmerich and set up shop in a dusty lumber yard in 
Hengelo (O). Major C. G. Kirby arrived and took over com¬ 
mand from Major Blatchford. The new O.C., a veteran of 
Italy, had no sooner settled in the Workshop when he was 
notified of his rotation leave to CANADA and Major A. O. 
Drysdale took command. The billeting accomodation was ex¬ 
cellent with many getting civy digs. Expansion of the site was 
necessary as the work increased. The 8th of May, V.E. Day 
arrived and was observed as a Sunday. There was very little 
celebrating and all in all things were very quiet. Voting for 
both Dominion and Provincial Elections followed and unusually 
keen interest was taken by all personnel. 

ARNHEM, HOLLAND 

As the victorious troops returned from Germany to make way 
for the occupying forces and to regroup prior to return to 
Canada, it became necessary to move the workshop on the 
8th of June. The new shop site was excellent, in a former 
German workshop block in the residential section of the City 
of Arnhem. The city had been badly damaged and the area 
heavily mined. The Unit lost five men, killed in two unfortunate 
mine incidents. Many new men were posted into the unit as 
long service men were returned to Canada. 

With the prospects of another year away from Home, workshop 
production was cut and rehabilitation training and organized 
sports made to play a greater part. Work, study, leave, enter¬ 
tainment and sports offer the solution to passing many weary 
weeks of waiting for the grand day of return to the Loved 
Ones at Home. 


IN MEMORIAM 
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by Lieut H.W. HOUSE RCEME 
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A t approximately 1500 hrs, Thursday, 7 
Feb 52, a request for 'recovery' was 
phoned to 23 Comp Bde Gp Wksp, Peta- 

wawa. 

Recce revealed that two tanks of the Royal 
Canadian Dragoons on returning from local train¬ 
ing had become bogged down in the vicinity of 
Little Tucker Creek. One tank was completely 
immobilized with the driver hatch below water 
level; the water was about two to three feet deep 
and there was plenty of mud. The vehicle was 
submerged sideways with the right hand side 
apron on ground level. The other tank was mob¬ 
ile but was nosed into a hole, driver's compart¬ 
ment hatch just on water level. 

A three-to-one hook-up to a TD 18 winch 
was made on tank No 2 by noon. Another TD 18 
was used as anchor, but on pull the rope-centre 
1-in cable broke. This happened twice so a two- 
to-one was hooked from the anchor TD 18 to the 
pulling TD 18 and a three-to-one from the pulling 
TD 18 to the tank. This effort was successful 
and tank No 2 climbed out of the hole. It was ne¬ 
cessary to leave it stand and drain for an hour 
and it was then slowly driven back to camp. All 
equipment was then transported to the scene of 
the other casualty. 

The main problem was to hook on to the 
tank in the proper place; this was difficult due to 
all the hooks being under water. The RCD troop 
leader volunteered to try, and stripped off and 
went in but was not successful. The next day all 
available steel cable was obtained from Eng¬ 
ineers. It was decided to try a pull on the lifting 
eyes of the tank by using a four-to-one hook-up. 
The first pull broke a clevis clamp, the second 
pull broke the tank cable. 

A re-arrangement was made and cables 
hooked on the rear lifting hooks. This pull was 
partially successful in that the tank moved and 
was pulled out until about ten tons of mud broke 
the towing cable and the lifting hook. The tank 
failed to start tracking over the mud, so axes 
and shovels were used to clear the towing eyes 
at the rear of the tank. A tank cable was then 
hooked on to the towing eyes and passed through 
a block to ensure that the cable had no sharp 
bends. A four-to-one pulled the tank clear of the 
debris but it was still on soft ground. However, 
a rushed re-arrangement of equipment and a two- 
to-one hook-up brought the tank to firm ground. 
By 1500 hrs Saturday two recoveries had been 
completed in exactly two days, to the satis¬ 
faction of all concerned. 
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n Monday March 24th 1952, in Toronto, 
a ceremony took place at Queen's Park in 
which the Department of National Defence 
turned over to the Province of Ontario, three 
mobile workshops for use by the province during 
the province-wide program of conversion of 
2 - 1/2 inch fire-hose couplings to the new standard 
B89. 2 - 1949 of the Canadian Standards Assoc¬ 
iation, which was formulated by a CSA Commit¬ 
tee under the chairmanship of Major General F. 
F. Worthington, Civil Defence Co-ordinator, on 
the details of five threads per inch and 3-1/8 inch 
outer diameter. 

Commenting on the conversion program, 
the Ontario Provincial Secretary, the Honorable 
Arthur Welsh, pointed out the disadvantages of 
the present condition in which there are 46 diff¬ 
erent types of connections and a lot of minor 
variations in fittings used by Ontario municipal¬ 
ities. 

Colonel Welsh said, "This has been a ser¬ 
ious drawback to effective fire-fighting when one 
municipality is called upon to aid another during 
a serious fire. US border cities are not on uni¬ 
form hose connection threads, but as soon as 
Ontario is standardized the number of adapters 
necessary to work with US fire-fighting equip¬ 
ment will be greatly reduced. " 

Apart from the extremely important feat¬ 
ures of mutual aid in fire-fighting between 
municipalities, and of the civil defence organ¬ 
ization generally, the cost-saving advantages of 
standardization of fire-fighting equipment are 



The three mobile workshops prepared by 
204 Base Workshop RCEME at London Ont. 


obvious. According to a statement by an Ontario 
Government official, the saving in costs to mun¬ 
icipalities over approximately ten years should 
at least equal the provincial expenses in the 
present conversion program. 

Other provinces have similar programs 
of conversion of hose couplings under organiz¬ 
ation or consideration and it is obvious that the 
accumulation of these efforts toward standard¬ 
ization will greatly enhance Canada's nation-wide 
civil defence organization. 



Mr Dana Porter QC, Attorney General of Ontario, who acted on behalf of Premier Frost, accep¬ 
ting the vehicles from Maj Gen H D Graham, CBE, DSO, ED, GOC Central Command, who was 
accompanied by his Chief of Staff, Col G Weir, OBE. 
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A DIAN 


by F B STRONG, CANADIAN ARSENALS LTD 


t's all over in a matter of seconds , . . 
the swinging of the arm with the grenade 
clutched in a yellow hand .,. the crack 
of a rifle as the trigger is pulled ... the arm 
collapsing in mid-arc ... the roar of the grenade 
exploding harmlessly . . . 

In time of battle, tight spots like this are 
commonplace. And, every time the trigger is 
pulled, the gun fires. The Canadian soldier 
takes this for granted, a frame of mind which 
only results from years of faultless production. 

The quality of munitions produced by Cana¬ 
dian Arsenals Limited is not achieved by chance 
but by careful study and plan. Every item is 
checked and double checked at every stage of 
manufacture from raw materials to the finished 
product. 

While Canadian Arsenals Limited was only 
established as a crown company in 1945, the 
production history of one of its six major divi¬ 
sions, Dominion Arsenal Division at Quebec City, 
goes back over 70 years. Another, Gun Ammun¬ 
ition Division at Lindsay, Ontario, dates back to 
World War 1. It is the know-how gained from 
these many years of experience that have resulted 


in the high quality of our products, representing 
the finest in military ammunition. Craftsman¬ 
ship has been handed down from father to son. 
Many modern production methods for the manuf¬ 
acture of small arms ammunition and artillery 
ammunition were developed in these plants. 
Liaison is constantly maintained with equivalent 
factories and organizations in the UK and US, in 
order to ensure that advantage is taken of the 
latest manufacturing techniques. 

The other Divisions, while of compar¬ 
atively recent origin, established an enviable re¬ 
cord for quality and quantity production during 
World War 2. 

Canadian Arsenals Limited is a crown 
company. The significant difference between 
Canadian Arsenals Limited and the government- 
owned arsenals of most countries is that it is an 
incorporated company, owned by the people of 
Canada, operating as a commercial concern. 
This has resulted in the company establishing a 
real, sound business administration on industrial 
lines. Munitions are produced on a non-profit 
basis but at the same time the company must be 
self-sustaining. Therefore, costs and product- 
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ion techniques are scrutinized as keenly as those 
of any corporation operating under the profit 
motive. 

The field in which the company operates 
is one not coveredby Canadian industry in peace¬ 
time. It is organized as a reserve of strategic 
facilities and special skills in the production of 


When the nose is heated it is taken from the fur¬ 
nace and placed in the nosing press. The twin 
unit heating furnace is shown on the right, with 
the bomb casings raised into the coils for heating. 
Nosed bombs are in the foreground. 

Induction heating is also used in heating billets, 
cutting the time required from hours to minutes. 
Here cold billets are being loaded by the man 
on the right while one, red hot, is dropping out 
of the chute at the left minutes later. 


military radar, fuzes of various types, optical 
and fire control instruments, small arms, ma¬ 
chine guns, propellants, high explosives, and the 
manufacture and filling of all types of ammunition 
for the navy, the army and the air force. 

The manufacture of ammunition in Quebec 
was started about the end of the 17th century, 
probably in the days of Le Sieur de Frontenac. 
Plans for a Canadian arsenal were not form- 


(Gun Ammunition Division, Lindsay) Induction 
heating is used in nosing shells and bombs. One 
of the twin heating coils is shown with the heated 
bomb being removed to the nosing press. 


The bomb nosed by the press is ready to be taken 
out. 
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(Filling Division, St Paul l'Ermite) An auto¬ 
matic paint spraying unit and the mechanized 
detonator line. 



Arms Limited plant, and is equipped to manufac¬ 
ture or repair all small arms up to 30 mm cali¬ 
bre, together with their ancillary equipment. 
This covers such personal weapons as rifles, 
machine carbines, pistols, revolvers, automatic 
machine guns, light, medium or heavy. 

In order that the requirements of the Ser¬ 
vices for these types of weapons or spare parts 
can be met readily machinery of a special nature, 
jigs, tools, and fixtures, which were used for 
the manufacture of various weapons during the 
war, are held here. Parts which can be quickly 
produced by civilian industry such as screws, 
springs, and pins, are purchased from them. 

The Filling Division at St Paul l'Ermite 
Quebec (formerly the government-owned plant 
of Defence Industries Limited) has facilities for 
the filling and assembling of shells, cartridge 
cases, fuzes, primers, tracers, mines, bombs, 
grenades and other specialties. Production of 
pyrotechnic stores is limited to those types which 
cannot be undertaken by commercial facilities. 
Standby equipment is available for filling such 



ulated, however, until 1879 and in October 1882 
seventy machines came into operation with a 
staff of a dozen employees. Such was the formal 
beginning of Dominion Arsenal. 

At the outbreak of war in 1939 it was the 
only government-owned munitions factory and 
was administered directly by the army. 

Today the Dominion Arsenal Division con¬ 
sists of two plants, the Palace Hill plant in Que¬ 
bec City and the Val Rose plant at Valcartier. 
The former is equipped for the manufacture of 
cartridge cases, primers, and other miscel¬ 
laneous ammunition stores, such as metal com¬ 
ponents for small arms ammunition, igniters, 
and cartridge clips. The Yal Rose plant is set 
up for the manufacture of all types of small arms 
ammunition. A third plant is being converted 
from an existing factory at Quebec City to pro¬ 
vide additional facilities for the manufacture of 
cartridge cases. This plant will be known as the 
Louise Basin plant and will be controlled by Dom¬ 
inion Arsenal Division. 

Small Arms Division at Long Branch, Ont, 
consists of the former government-owned Small 


stores as depth charges, hedgehogs, and torpedo 
war-heads. It is also possible to carry out ex¬ 
perimental production and to make standard tests 
on fuzes, bombs, primers, tracers, caps, and 
detonators. 

Gun Ammunition Division at Lindsay Ont 
has facilities for the development and manufac¬ 
ture of gun ammunition metal components, in¬ 
cluding shells, tracers, fuzes and other mach¬ 
ined components and assemblies for 20 mm to 
5. 5-in guns inclusive, as well as mines, bombs 
and grenades. 

The Explosives Division consists of five 
sections of which two, those at De Salaberry and 
Shawinigan, have been rehabilitated as part of the 
current defence production program. Defence 
Industries (1951) Limited, the wartime operator 
of these facilities, was engaged to carry out the 
rehabilitation and operation of these plants to the 
extent required. 

The De Salaberry Works at Valleyfield 
covers some 1,800 acres and is producing 
smokeless powder (rifle and cannon), RDX and 
its various compositions. Facilities for produc- 
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Above: (Instrument and Radar Division, 
Leaside). The optical assembly room; 
it is fully air-conditioned for cleanliness 
and for the proper degree of humidity. 


Below: Slotting wave-guide antennae. Ex¬ 
treme accuracy is required in spacing the 
Above: (Dominion Arsenal Division, Que- slots in the antenna and in making the slots 

bee City). The heading operation being exactly to size. Micrometer control is 

carried out on a 40-mm cartridge case. employed. 
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An architect's view of Canadian Arsenals 
Ltd new $2, 500,000 plant at Scarborough. 


ing cordite are being adapted to produce flash¬ 
less powder. During the war this plant also pro¬ 
duced trinitrotoluol (TNT), dinitrotouol, and 
tetryl. Production will be starting shortly on 
intermediates such as nitric acid and nitrocel¬ 
lulose. 

The Hexachlorethane Works at Shawinigan 
Falls is actively producing this smoke generating 
chemical in fulfillment of current orders. 

Instrument and Radar Division at Leaside 
consists of facilities formerly operated by the 
wartime crown company. Research Enterprises 
Limited. This division is equipped for the dev¬ 
elopment, manufacture, and repair of optical 
and non-optical precision instruments such as 
binoculars, telescopes, rangefinders, dial 
sights, predictors etc, and electronic and radar 


equipment. 

Marine radar equipment designed and man¬ 
ufactured for naval use during the last war is 
now produced at this Division for installation in 
any type of vessel. This equipment has been 
modified extensively and improved for use in 
merchant ships plying the trade routes of the 
world. 

A two and a half million dollar plant is 
nearing completion at Scarborough, Ontario, 
which will be used for the final assembly and 
testing of all types of radar equipment, over 85 
per cent of the components and sub-assemblies 
being manufactured by industry and assembled 
at this plant. 

A link between RCEME and Canadian 
Arsenals Limited lies in the secondment of ser¬ 
ving officers to this company, and in the fact 
that several ex-members of the Corps are per¬ 
manent members of the staff. Since the end of 
World War 2 seconded AF RCEME officers have 
held, or still hold, the appointments of Chief 
Engineer, Director of Gun and Small Arms Pro¬ 
duction, Director of Engineering Services, and 
Technical Assistant to the Chief Engineer. Of 
past members of the Corps, one is at the present 
time Manager of the Gun Ammunition Division, 
another is Plant Superintendent, and another is 
Production Officer, Instruments and Electron¬ 
ics, at the Head Office of the company in Ottawa. 
And there are a number of other men, tradesmen 
and artificers, who hold key positions on the 
production lines of the various Divisions. 


.Edmonfon. 


Maj-Gen Chris Yokes 
CB, CBE, DSO, in¬ 
specting men of 38th 
Tech Sqn RCEME, Ed¬ 
monton. Maj R R 
Couper, the OC, is 
directly behind Gen 
Yokes. 

(Inset) Cpl McDowell and 
W02 Wright RCEME, 
Edmonton, received the 
CD. 
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Editor, 

The RCEME Quarterly. 


Ottawa 
19 Apr 1952 



Kingston, Ont. 
April 2nd, 1952. 

Dear Editor: 

Since I am a Government approved acety¬ 
lene welder I couldn't help noting this item in 
the January issue of the RCEME Quarterly. 

In the item 38th Tech Sqn Edmonton (on 
page 35) you have a picture of Cpl Semenchuck 
and Cpl Dunwoodie doing some cutting with an 
acetylene torch. 



Since they are welding instructors they 
should know better than to cut without goggles 
and should know better than to cut over their own 
oxygen and acetylene hoses. I am also sure it 
would be a lot more comfortable on their hands 
if they would wear gloves. 

What school did you say they took their 
course in? It creates a very poor impression of 
how the army teaches its trades, don't you think? 

Yours truly. 

SB 158231 Cfn J. P. Mclnnis, 
RCEME School, 

PS - Incidentally I'm not lookingfor a job as in¬ 
structor as I'm a group 1 mechanic and intend to 
follow through to group 4 if I can learn to work 
the army way. 

[Your comments are well founded, Cfn Mclnnis, 
The excuse is the boys were putting on a bit of a 
show for the photographers - they really know 
better, -Eds] 


Dear Sir: 

A seniority list of NCOs is something that 
is not always easy for the man in the field to get 
a look at. 

If the RCEME QUARTERLY could publish 
this list, by trades, the boys in the field would 
certainly be pleased. 

F. Davis W02.DEME 

[Pers RCEME advise us that this list should 
always be available at RCEME Coy HQ — ask 
for it. — Eds.] 


(CANADIAN ARMY TRADES continued from p 18) 

seniority list for his trade. 

For the purpose of career planning it has 
been necessary to consolidate trades so that a 
tradesman may progress from group 1 through 
to group 4, and this is where the term 'allied 
trades' is used. The term may be explained by 
stating that the body repairman and recovery 
mechanic are allied trades of the vehicle career 
field; by means of a conversion course both 
tradesmen may progress to the group 4 artificer 
level. A diagram of the vehicle and telecommu¬ 
nication career fields is shown here to illustrate 
progression in these trades. 

Trades which are difficult to place in an 
artificer or group 4 field are gradually being de¬ 
leted where possible, andprovision made for the 
necessary conversion course in trades which 
mustbe retained. Examples of trades which have 
been removed from the RCEME trade structure 
are coach painter, sheet metal worker, textile 
refitter, tinsmith, and turner. Recent additions 
to our trade structure are small arms artificer, 
recovery mechanic, and instructor RCEME. 

Further changes are contemplated and 
these maybe dealt with in future articles In the 
meantime it is hoped that the foregoing notes 
have given the reader a review of recent changes 
in the RCEME trade structure. 

Recently a Corps Association member 
when advising us of his change of address wrote: 
"I find the RCEME Quarterly extremely interest¬ 
ing and I am quite proud in passing it on to ex- 
service men who have not been fortunate enough 
to belong to RCEME". 

Here are two good points for all our read¬ 
ers; advise us when you change your address; 
pass round your Quarterly to other ex-service 
people both RCEME and others less fortunate. 
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CHIT CHAT from KOREA 


Korea, 27 Mar 52 

T flew from Vancouver to Tokyo via CPA 
I arriving Tokyo 36 hrs later on January 
L 21st. We made two stops on the way, at 
Anchorage and at Shemya (Alaska). Our CGS, 
General Simonds, was on the same plane. 

I spent five days in Japan; one in Tokyo, 
three in Kure, and one in Sarabo, then sailed 
for Korea arriving at Pusan just two months ago 
today. 

Until March 17th I was OC Vehicle Section 
at 191 Cdn Inf Wksp, and since then OC 192 Cdn 
LAD attached to 2 RCHA. The LAD is located 
about three miles north of the Imjin River, and 
about the same distance from our FDLs. Too 
close for comfort, since we get some of the 
'overs. 1 

It's interesting to look at the searchlight 
atPanmunjomwhenits dark, and wonder if any¬ 
thing is going to come from these peace talks. 

I can't speak from past experience, but 
I'm sure that even the crude amenities of, for 
instance, Sicily or southern Italy would be luxury 
compared to what this country has to offer. As 
one medical officer so aptly put it, "If you eat 
Korean food you get dysentry; if you drink their 
liquor you go blind; and if you associate with 
their women, you catch one or more of a variety 
of nasty diseases ". Y ou would be completely lost 
here Fred, because the trouble with Korea is that 
there's nothing in it to liberate. 

All our shelters, both for living and work¬ 
ing in, are made of canvas. No civilian buildings 
are available because they just can't be called 
buildings, there is not even a brick or stone wall 
in the lee of which a man can rig a tarpaulin for 
shelter. 

As you are no doubt well aware, there is 
no shortage of hills in this country. The boys 
find it quite handy to dig into the hill and with a 
small tarpaulin fashion a fairly cozy shelter. 
There are literally thousands of these hillside 
living quarters. 

I recall a discussion at DVD one day in 
whichitwas definitely decided that commanders' 
caravans had had their day and henceforth Col 
Blimp would have to hit the ground so to speak. 
One thing that was not taken into consideration is 
the 'scroungeability' of all ranks in the field. 
That ability has certainly paid off because I have 
yet to meet a commander who sleeps in anything 
with less than two axles under him. 

As you know, we are using World War 2 
vehicles, and I was a little disappointed at first 
that no new equipment is being used in this thea¬ 


tre. The GMC 2-1/2 tonner is doing a very re¬ 
markable job on these roads, and with the excep¬ 
tion of weak rear engine mounts and occasional 
failure of the rear wheel locking nuts, the veh¬ 
icle is quite dependable. 

It is extremely difficult to carry out proper 
maintenance on vehicles here, which accounts 
for a great percentage of breakdowns. It is next 
to impossible to stand the punishment a chap gets 
when he has the misfortune to drive any distance 
in a 3/4 ton Dodge. Right now, of course, my 
interest is guns. However, I am keeping notes 
on vehicle defects. 

RCEME RECOVERING HALF 
TRACK FROM SOFT SHOULDER OF 
A ROAD IN KOREA 

The winters in Korea are not as severe as 
I had been led to believe. They are felt much 
keener by the troops though because of the con¬ 
ditions under which they live. Can you imagine 
living in a hole in the side of one of those hills 
back of Hull, all during the winter? That's a 
fair comparison I think. 

We are not bothered by air attacks at all, 
although there used to be a couple of light planes 
bouncing around tossing hand size bombs now and 
then. One chap appeared regularly at 9 PM every 
night and got the name of 'bedcheck Charlie'. 

Guess it's pretty soft for me, though, in 
comparison to some of the hot spots you have 
been through Mike. Mind you, I don't want it 
any hotter, though. 

— Extracts of letter from Capt E P Bishop, 192 
LAD (B) RCEME to former colleagues in DVD. 


B rig J M Rockingham described a bad 
night when the brigade group was hemmed 
in at a bridgehead where the bridge had 
been washed away in a flood. 

A small motorboat was ferrying ammun¬ 
ition and other supplies across under cover of 
darkness tobesieged troops. A private was un¬ 
loading supplies to a corporal. 

Once, when the corporal disappeared in the 
darkness with a load, the privated shouted. 
"Corporal," he called out. 

"Don't shout out my rank like that, " the 
corporal replied from the darkness. "Don't you 
know the Chinese are always trying to get us 
leaders? " 
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Len Norris receiving his award from Har¬ 
ry Kimber, assistant publisher Toronto 
Globe and Mail. 


P ast and present members of the RCEME 
have gained distinction in diverse fields, 
but it will be a long time before Capt 
L. M. Norris, MBE, meets with any serious 
competion from within the Corps. 

He has won the 1951 National Newspaper 
Award in cartooning, and we wish to congratulate 
him very sincerely on this achievement. 

Len Norris's work is familiar to readers 
both of the RCEME Quarterly ■ and its wartime 
predecessor, CAM. His illustration for 'Horse 
Recovery'on the cover of the October 1950 Quar¬ 
terly was a classic and we're sure the sample 
of his most recent work which appears on the 
opposite page will be just as popular. 

He was born in London in 1913, and came to 
Canada in 1926, settling in Port Arthur. He gra¬ 
duated from high school at 15 and worked as a 
draftsman in the office of the Port Arthur city 
engineer. He came to Toronto inl933, in the de¬ 
pression, and worked on the city's coal docks 
untilhegot an inside job with Elias Rogers Coal 
Company. The occasional cartoon was sold to the 
Toronto Daily Star and, ofall places, theGovern- 
ment Tea Bureau. In 1940 he became art director 
and production manager of an advertising agency. 

He joined the Army in 1942, passed through 
COTC at Brockville and was appointed as a mo¬ 
torcycle specialist (his hobby) to the RCEME 
School, then known as A21 COCTC. After this 
tour of duty, he was posted to the Director¬ 
ate of Mechanical Maintenance with instructions 
to publish a magazine encouraging the practice 


LEN NORRIS 
TOP 

CARTOONIST 

of preventive maintenance. After much initial 
difficulty in finding anybody who could write copy 
in the lighthearted way which was the tone of the 
magazine (so as to have people read the stuff at 
all), he finally got together a staff of five men, 
and CAM (Canadian Army Maintenance) magazine 
achieved a universal popularity. 

He was demobilized in 1945, joined the staff 
of the Maclean-Hunter Publishing Company as 
art director of Canadian Homes and Gardens, and 



Horse Recovery 

contributed cartoons to Maclean's. In 1947 he 
moved to the west coast as staff cartoonist of the 
Vancouver Sun. He now does serial and story 
illustrations for the Sunday supplement, news 
story illustrations, spot cartoons, and a regular 
daily cartoon feature. A collection of his car¬ 
toons that have appeared in the 'Sun' will be pub¬ 
lished in book form in the late summer. 

Our best wishes go to Len for continued 
success and still wider fame. We hope we can 
persuade him, from time to time, to brighten our 
pages with his sprightly draughtsmanship. 
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"LOOK AT IT THIS WAY - WE FEED AND CLOTHE YOU — ALL YOU WORRY ABOUT IS THE 
BEAUTIFUL GIRLS THAT WILL BE CHASIN' AFTER YOU." 


Capt Morgan Receives Medallion 

Capt M. M. Morgan, the RCEME School, 
who creditably represented RCEME on the 1951 
Kolapore team was presented with his medallion 
by the Director, Col Boehm, at a Mess Dinner 
at the School, 24 Apr. BrigJ.V. Allard, CBE, 
DSO, ED, A/QMG (at that time) was a guest. 

The Kolapore Imperial Challenge Trophy 
was presented by the Rajah of Kolapore in 1871, 
for annual competition at the Bisley Prize Meet¬ 
ing of the National Rifle Association of Great 
Britain. It is awarded for the short range champ¬ 
ionship of the British Commonwealth and the 
match is generally acknowledged as the most 
important team event of the meet. 

Every 'Colonial' team entering the event 
must compete against the 'Mother Country' which 
fields a team made up of the best service shots 
of England, Ireland, and Scotland. The UK team 
has won the cup 44 of the 72 times it has been 
competed for, followed by Canada (17) and 
Australia (4). South Africa, India, New Zealand, 
Guernsey, and Victoria (Australia) have each won 
it once. 



T he team 
which rep¬ 
resented 
Canada in the 1951 
meeting of the Nat¬ 
ional Rifle Assoc¬ 
iation of Great 
Britain at Bisley 
achieved great 
success in all the 
competitions . 
However, the out- 
standing team 
achievement was 
the winning of the 

historic Kolapore Cup. 

It has been the custom of the Department 
of National Defence, onbehalf of the Government 
of Canada, to present each member of the team 
(when the Canadian team wins) with a gold 
medallion in the form of an elephant. 
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THE STRUGGLE FOR EUROPE by Chester Wil- 
mot. Reviewed for the RCEME Quarterly 
by Major E W Laver psc, RCEME. 
Published by Collins, Toronto, 766 pp $5. 


I 1 he Struggle for Europe' is the most amb- 
itious, comprehensive, and objective 
-L history of the Second World War yet 
written except for the four volumes by Winston 
Churchill. It is a technical military history 
which draws upon both allied and enemy sources 
to describe in detail, step by step, the course of 
events from Dunkirk until Hitler's hold on the 
continent of Europe was finally shattered. 

The author's main purpose is to show how 
and why the Western Allies, while gaining mil¬ 
itary victory, suffered political defeat. ° This 
situation is claimed to have been brought about 
by two serious miscalculations: Hitler's under¬ 
estimation of Russian military strength and 
Roosevelt's lack of understanding of Russia's 
political aims. 

The first part of the book is called 'The 
Way Back' and deals with the stages by which 
Hitler's power in Europe was weakened and allied 
power strengthened until the invasion of Norman¬ 
dy took place. In an analysis of the strategy of 
the Normandy landings, Mr Wilmot finds his per¬ 
spective widening in time and space. Shortages 
of landing craft involve the Pacific war, Amer¬ 
ican public opinion, the obstinacy of Admiral 
King and indeed even post-war history. Mr Wil¬ 
mot undoubtedly found himself in this dilemma 
which has faced every historian since Thucy¬ 
dides: where to stop? 

The second part, 'The Battle of Normandy', 
deals with operations in Normandy in detail up 
to the liberation of Paris. This account is mas¬ 
terly. Use of the 'battle log' of the Headquarters 
of the Seventh German Army captured at Falaise, 
the 'Tempelhof Papers', interrogation of most 
of the German generals concerned with the Nor¬ 
mandy campaign, and a vast quantity of allied 
sources, provide a fascinating account of this 
part of the war. 

Montgomery's canny generalship is given 
full credit for the masterly if cautious handling 
of operations around Caen which ultimately per¬ 


mitted the American break-out, right hook and 
the Falaise Gap. Bradley is chastised for his 
refusal to use British armoured 'funnies' with 
the resultant high casualties on Omaha Beach. 
Eisenhower is pictured as really never being 
quite convinced that Montgomery was operating 
according to a well-balanced, preconceived and 
carefully executed plan. 

A very thoroughly documented chapter 
covers the plot of July 20th on Hitler's life. 
This event marked a decided deterioration in 
Hitler's mental and physical health and sealed 
the ultimate fate of Germany. 

The last part, 'The Road to Berlin', covers 
operations and strategic and political decisions 
which determined the final course of events and 
the shape of post-war Europe. The great con¬ 
troversy of Montgomery's single full-blooded 
thrust for Berlin as opposed to the broad front 
policy is fully dealt with. Here Mr Wilmot 
clearly gives Generals Bradley and Patton little 
or no credit for s t ra t e gi c sense. General 
Eisenhower he sees as a statesman, rather than 
soldier, keeping peace among quarrelling sub¬ 
ordinates, and fashioning his plan of campaign to 
satisfy them all. Field Marshall Montgomery is 
portrayed as a great soldier and although chided 
for his earlier caution now emerges as the cham¬ 
pion of a bold stroke. One might suggest that Mr 
Wilmot is a trifle careless with a logistical ev- 

Backrow: GenCrerar, Lt-GenWilliam H Simp¬ 
son (9th American Army, 21st Army Group), 
Lt-Gen Sir Miles C Dempsey; front row: Field 
Marshal Montgomery, Gen Eisenhower and Lt- 
Gen Omar Bradley. (National Defence photos) 




aluation of the single thrust policy. Certainly 
Eisenhower was advised by a large staff working 
with facts, and it is too easy to speak of tonnages 
per division without considering the means of 
providing and maintaining provision. The princ¬ 
iple of security (of flanks) is not fully considered. 

As the advance from the Seine unfolds, the 
political significance of Russian gains on the 
Eastern front begins to take shape. Yalta is 
timed after the German offensive in the Arden¬ 
nes. The political value of the single thrust 
comes into focus. 

Much is made of Roosevelt's apparent be¬ 
lief that Stalin was susceptible to the personal 
approach, and that there was good reason to be¬ 
lieve that Communism could live in harmony 
with the rest of the world. Roosevelt is portrayed 
as the arbitrator at Teheran and Yalta between 
imperialist Churchill and a suspicious, cagey 
Stalin. Having placed himself in this fatherly 



role, Roosevelt naturally had to make all the 
crucial decisions. Stalin is pictured as making 
every military move with the ultimate political 
goal in mind. Churchill is credited with being 
at all times deeply concerned with the post-war 
balance of power in Europe and anxious to check 
and restrain the ambitions of the USSR. While 
there is little doubt that Churchill probably 
understood the fundamental theory of Commun¬ 
ism and avowed aims of the Politburo better 
than Roosevelt, little evidence is produced to 
show that he consistently bore these things in 
mind when shaping policy for direction of war. 

Mr Wilmot argues that one of the most 
fateful mistakes of the war was Roosevelt's in¬ 
sistence on unconditional surrender. Between 



At the formal surrender of all German forces 
still in the Netherlands, the high staff of the 
German Army was told of its coming responsib¬ 
ilities by GOC 1 CdnCorps, Gen Foulkes. Shown 
in this picture are Gen Foulkes, Prince Bern¬ 
hardt and Brig Gilbride, Capt Moner (inter¬ 
preter), and BrigKitching. On the German side 
personnel includes Gen Reichilt, Gen Blaskov- 
itch, interpreter staff officers and clerk. 


D-Day landings 
beaches. 


-- Canadians approaching the 
(see also back cover) 


unconditional surrender and the Morgenthau 
Plan, he says, Goebbels was able to convince 
the German people that their only hope lay in un¬ 
conditional resistance. This apparently pro¬ 
longed the war and made it inevitable that the 
USSR would become the dominant power in East¬ 
ern Europe. There can be little doubt that Goeb¬ 
bels took full advantage of these declarations. 
However, one also recalls the wave of single¬ 
ness of purpose and determination which swept 
Allied countries and the strengthening of heart 
which must have been felt in the then occupied 
countries as a result of this declaration. 

Eisenhower's restriction of military oper¬ 
ations at the close of the war in relation to Berlin 
and Czechoslovakia are considered to be political 
blunders because of the potential after-effect of 
entry into Berlin and Prague prior to the Russ¬ 
ians. This is probably true but military consid¬ 
erations of the Supreme Commander were bound 
by political decisions at that stage and it can be 
argued that failure to carry out political oblig¬ 
ations could adversely affect our cause as well. 

Political concessions in the Far East to 
Russia are viewed as unnecessary in relation to 
the contributions made by the USSR in that 
theatre. The unfolding of the master plan in that 
part of the world gives rise to speculation 
whether these concessions would have affected 
the present situation to any great extent. 

The state of affairs inside Germany is re¬ 
vealed as the war progressed. The effects of 
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Mr Churchill, Field Marshal Sir Alan 
Brooke, and Gen H D Crerar, conferring 
in the latter's famous caravan. 


Harris' nighttime saturation bombing and Amer¬ 
ican daytime high-level precision bombing on 
German efficiency and production are discussed. 
Great credit is given Speer, the architect of 
German war industry, for developing and in¬ 
creasing production continuously from Feb 1942 
to Jul 1944. However, unbalance created by 
priorities established for various projects with 
no overall clear planning prevented even Speer 
from producing a decisive weapon-in-quantity in 
time. Hitler, who was decisive and clear-headed 
in victory, became sluggish and childish in de¬ 
feat. Orders were given that were incapable of 
execution such as the several "standfast" orders 
given to field armies under impossible cond¬ 
itions. An example is the forty divisions in the 
'Courland Pocket', which were sacrificed so 
that Doenitz would retain his submarine training 
area for a limited period when the undersea war 
was long since lost. How Hitler in these cir¬ 
cumstances retained control and the unquestion¬ 
ing support of his party leaders is explained. 

It would be quite impossible to cover all 
the highlights of the huge panorama presented in 
this book, and this review presents only some of 
the more Controversial points. The author has 
produced an overall and closely integrated 
account of the war from the political and military 
view of both sides and supported most of his con¬ 
clusions with an overwhelming factual account 
from authentic sources. That the results are not 
complimentary to certain individuals of the 
Higher Command during the war is not altogether 
surprising. 

The problems of alliance are always hard 
and it is apparent that an alliance between Eur¬ 
opeans and Americans is not exempt from diffic¬ 
ulties. This book provides an extremely useful 
background for anyone who thinks carefully about 
the problems of the NATO today. 



T he Annual Dinner of the Toronto Group of 
theRCEME Corps Association celebrat¬ 
ing the Corps birthday was held on May 
14 in the RCEME Armoury at 132 St Patrick St 
Toronto. 

Forty-four members and guests were 
present. The head table guests included the 
following: MajorKN R Brands, Chairman Tor¬ 
onto Group; Lt Cols J E H Stethem, President; 
LeSueur Brodie, ED, Sec-Treas; J K Bradford, 
OBE and Major C R Davis, Chairman and Secret¬ 
ary respectively Central Command Chapter; Capt 
D L Angus Chairman Elect, Toronto Group; Lt 
Cols C W Jones, CD, DADEME, (representing 
Col C R Boehm, MBE, CD); K R Ward, CD, 
Comd EME Central Command; J M Harding, CO 
4th Technical Regiment RCEME, Toronto; Col 
W H Bonus; Mr Willson Woodside, Foreign 
Editor, Saturday Night and well known radio 
commentator, the guest speaker; and Capt C C 
Brazill, Padre 4th Tech Regt. 

Letters were received from Col Boehm, 
Brig G M Grant, CBE, Brig G A Secord, Col G 
Weir, Lt Col JW Anderson, LtCol H B McAdam, 
and Major W J Thompson, expressing regret at 
being unable to attend the dinner and offering 
their good wishes. 

Major Brands acted as chairman at the 
very excellent dinner. 

After the toast to the Queen, Lt Col M B 
Hastings, MC, proposed the toast to the Corps, 
which was replied to by the President of the 
Association. 

Lt Col Bradford introduced the speaker, 
Mr Willson Woodside, who delivered a most 
interesting and instructive talk on the present 
world situation. 

Major Davis thanked the speaker on behalf 
of the Toronto Group. 

Capt Angus introduced the newly elected 
Executive of the Toronto Group: Chairman — 
himself, Vice Chairman — Major J B Butterill, 
Secretary -- Capt W L Shelden, Treasurer — 
Capt W T E Duncan, MBE, Committee — Capt 
R M Allemang, J G Beresford, A T Matthews, 
Capt L G Rupert, MC, and Major Brands. 

— W L Shelden 
Publicity Committee 
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FORCE 


RESERVE 


4th Tech Regt 


F ollowing the removal of the two Queen's 
York Rangers tank engines we were able 
to rest for nearly two weeks before the 
RCCS requested an LAD to go to Aurora. This 
LAD served three purposes: 

(1) To keep the RCCS's vehicles on the 
road from Toronto to Aurora and re¬ 
turn. 

(2) To crate up the engines previously re¬ 
moved from the QYR tanks. 

(3) Training for our senior NCO course. 
This additional practice at juggling a tan! 
engine proved very helpful. On our first trip to 
Aurora it had taken half a day plus to remove an 
engine; after the Aurora trips we had become 
much more adept. 

This was proven two weeks later when the 
GGHG squadron at Stouffville needed an engine 
change. We arrived at their armoury at 1020 
hrs. By 1200 hrs we had lifted one engine on one 
boom, moved our breakdown vehicle into position 
beside the crated new engine and lifted it out with 
our second boom. Then dragging the crate under 
the used engine we 'dropped' it. Finally we 
moved back beside the tank and had the new engine 
in place in time for a snack at noon. 

Capt MacDonald, Lt Wilson and Sgt Mc- 
Millen of RCEME were operating the LAD. Able 
assistance was provided by members of the 
GGHG after lunch when the second engine was 
lifted and the clutch assembly removed and re¬ 
placed by a new one. This completed the day's 
work and we were back in Toronto by 160W nrs 
— a record, we think. 


NOTHING DOING 

Jones was sitting with his wife behind a palm 
on a hotel veranda late one night, when a young 
man and a girl came and sat down on a bench 
near them. The young man began to tell the girl 
how pretty she was. 

Hidden behind the palm, Mrs. Jones whis¬ 
pered to her husband, "Oh, John, he doesn't 
know we're here, and he's going to propose. 
Whistle to warn him. " 

"What for?" asked Jones, "nobody whistled 
to warn me. " 


T he annual mess dinner was held in the 
armoury at 132 St Patrick St, Toronto. 
Col Medland, of the Association of Pro¬ 
fessional Engineers of the Province of Ontario, 
spoke on 'Public Relations' and its application to 
the army. 
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The 3rd TECH REGT, Montreal 


I n an endeavor to interest young men in 
joining the Reserve Force of the Canadian 
Army, HQQuebec Command organized a 
recruiting campaign, to run from 1 Jan to 31 Mar 
52. This drive covered the interest and activities 
of all reserve units, giving each in turn special 
publicity which included newspaper advertising, 
radio publicity, window display, service club 
speakers, distribution of posters, mailing of 
special letters, flood lighting of armouries. 


BONSOIR 

C es quelques remarques s'adressent aux 
hommes qui sont deja des artisans quali¬ 
fies ou a ceux qui desirent apprendre des 
metiers. Le Troisieme Regiment Technique 
offre des avantages a ces deux categories d'hom- 
mes puisque les artisans plus ages et plus expe¬ 
riment's servent d'instructeurs aux jeunes sol- 
dats qui ont des aptitudes pour certains metiers. 
Le Regiment a un outillage moderne et complet 
pour l'enseignement elementaire de plusieurs 
metiers comme la mecanique des moteurs, 
l'electricite, la radio, la mecanique d'atelier, 
la soudre et l'optique. Tout cet enseignement 
se mele a la vie attrayante du soldat et lui pro¬ 
cure une experience qui lui servira toute la vie 
durant. 

Tout homme sent le besoin de servir son 
pays et dans la reserve du RCEME il a la satis¬ 
faction de contribuer a la defense de son pays 
tout enameliorantses connaissances techniques. 

Le Regiment organise un camp d'ete annuel 
et des exercises de fin de semaine avec son pro- 
pre equipement. Al'arsenal situe a 710 rue Be- 
lair, des facilites recreatives sont a la disposi¬ 
tion des officiers, sous-officiers et hommes, et 
l'esprit de corps y est excellent. Les parades 
se tiennent les soirs du lundi et du jeudi et tous 
recoivent une solde pour y assiter. 

Yous savez sans doute que durant la der- 
niere guerre, on a confie au RCEME la plus 
grande partie de la reparation et de l'entretien 
de 1'equipement technique de haute precesion 
comme les tanks et les camions, le radar, les 
canons, les instruments d'optique et les carabi¬ 
nes. N'aimeriez-vous pas faire partie d'un re¬ 
giment aussi fier et aussi important? 

Venez nous rendre visite un lundi ou un 


manning of recruiting booths, unit recruiting 
committee, and church parade. 

3rd Tech Regt, RCEME, appointed as their 
recruiting committee Major W S Mcllquham, 
Capt J S Nelles, and Lieut A L Gilbert. The 
schedule arranged by HQ Quebec Command, and 
were highlighted by a radio broadcast for 3rd 
Tech Regt; a special week of displays, and 
various 'Quick Assembly Jeep' demonstrations. 


GOOD EVENING 

T hese few remarks are directed towards 
men who are qualified craftsmen and 
young men who wish to learn trades. The 
3rd Technical Regiment is very attractive to both 
types for two good reasons; to utilize the skills 
of experienced older craftsmen for training young 
recruits and to train young men who are appren¬ 
tice types. The regiment has elaborate and mo¬ 
dern equipment for basic instruction in many 
trades including motor mechanics, electricity, 
radio, machining, welding and optics. All this 
training is interwoven with the colorful pattern 
of regimental life to provide the Reserve Army 
recruit with experience he will value throughout 
his life. 

The regiment goes out periodically on 
week-end schemes with its own convoys and also 
attends annual summer camp. At the armoury 
which is situated at 710 Belair St there are faci¬ 
lities open for officers, NCOs, and men follow¬ 
ing parades for social activities and there is ex¬ 
cellent 'esprit de corps'. Parade nights are 
Monday and Thursday and all are paid for attend¬ 
ing parades. 

Do you realize that it was the RCEME 
Corps that maintained the bulk oi all highly tech¬ 
nical and elaborate equipment used in the late 
war; tanks and trucks, radar and guns, optical 
instruments and rifles. Perhaps you can become 
a part of this proud Canadian Corps. 

Come and visit-us any Monday or Thursday 
night at the Armoury, 710 Bel-Air St., corner of 
St James St. 


jeudi soirbl'arsenal de la rue Bel-Air h l'angle 
de la rue St-Jacques. 
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3rd Tech Regt requested the CEME Quebec 
Command, Lt-Col Tony Miller, to bring the 
Rapid Assembly Jeep from the RCEME School at 
Barriefield, as well as a team for demonstration 
purposes in Montreal during the week of 24 to 
29 Mar. 

Also it was suggested by the regiment that 
the management of the Forum (Montreal) be 
approached to see if they would permit RCEME 


toassemble the Jeep on the ice during the inter¬ 
mission of a hockey match. This method of ad¬ 
vertising we believed could not be surpassed. 

This idea appealed very strongly to Lt-Col 
Miller and his staff at HQ. Throughtheir enthus- 
asm and 'mastery in the art of co-ordinating 
efforts and surmounting obstacles', they suc¬ 
ceeded in making all necessary arrangements. 
They even selected a team of craftsmen from 









Left to right: chassis and MT assemblies for instruction; Cfn F W & W A Neale in the machine 


4 Coy RCEME, Montreal, sending them to the 
RCEMESchool at Barriefield to receive the ne¬ 
cessary instruction in handling the Rapid Assem¬ 
bly Jeep. 

After a preliminary demonstration for 
approval by Maj-Gen J P E Bernatchez, CBE, 
DSO, CD, GOC Quebec Command and staff, was 
given Monday afternoon, several demonstrations 
were given throughout the city. 

(a) Tuesday night at the Forum; Canadiens 
- Boston playoffs, assembly time 3 
mins 18 secs. 

(b) Wednesday night at 3rd Tech Regt ar¬ 
moury; RCEME Corps Association 
meeting, assembly time 3 mins 14 
secs. 

(c) Thursday night at 3rd Tech Regt ar¬ 
moury; special display for the public; 
parade night; two demonstrations, 
assembly time 3 mins 16 secs. 

(d) Friday night at Verdun Auditorium; 
Canadiens - Northern Electric hockey 
game; assembly time 3 mins 7 secs. 

(e) Saturday afternoon at 3rd Tech Regt 
armoury; special display for the 
public; two demonstrations, assembly 
time 2 mins 48 secs and 2 mins 59 
secs. 

(f) Saturday night at the Forum; Canadiens 
- Citadels hockey game, assembly 
time 2 mins 49 secs. 

At the NHL game Maj-Gen Bernatchez and 
Lt-Col Edward were the honoured guests of the 
management of the Forum, occupying the box 
with Mr Frank Selke. 

During the demonstrations at the Forum 
the PA system was made available to RCEME, 
and Lt-Col Miller spoke in French and English, 
commenting on the demonstration and explaining 
the reasons for the display. He extended an 
invitation to the public to visit the armoury at 
710 Bel-Air St on Thursday evening 27 Mar at 
2000 hrs and Saturday afternoon, and see the 
display and demonstration of a variety of army 
equipments, as well as the facilities available 
for training young men to handle the equipments. 


The Telecommunication and Electrical 
Squadron put on a'See it — hear it — try it your¬ 
self 1 display in the largest room available. About 
fifteen six-foot tables were filled with working 
demonstrations, comprising electrical and mag¬ 
netic experiments, motors and generators, ca¬ 
thode ray oscilloscopes and other test equipment, 
two-way radio communication using both #19 and 
#58 sets, and a tape recorder. Lieuts Paul Anctil 
and Bernard Laframboise were on hand to demon¬ 
strate, answer questions and to show the visitors 
how to operate the displays themselves. 

Lieuts Andre Gilbert and Peter Reiner 
operated a #19 set and a #58 set from the main 
room, allowing the visitors to talk to their friends 
in the squadron 'lab' and the Z and ZL trucks. 
The #19setinthelabwas set up near Lieut Dave 
Hogg's display of radio equipment which had a 
cathode ray oscilloscope set up, showing various 
wave shapes. Manning the equipment in the Z 
and ZL trucks, and operating the other #58 set, 
were W02 Terriault and Cfn Cann, who set up the 
test equipment of these trucks and explained it 
to the visitors. 

A section of the large room was reserved 
for displaying various technical books issued to 
the regiment, component parts of receivers and 
transmitters, the remote control gear, all well 
labelled. 

A suggestion committee of 'A' Squadron, 
Lieuts Laframboise and Gilbert and W02 Ter¬ 
riault, had produced these ideas, which were 
expanded and formed into the demonstrations by 
the other officers, NCOs and men. Lieut E Con¬ 
way of the Command EME staff assisted greatly 
and obtained the two #19 sets through the kind¬ 
ness of Col Moore, of the 4th Signal Regiment 
RC Sigs (RF) and the two #58 sets and the tape 
recorder from the Command Signal Squadron. 

A great deal of interest was shown in both 
the instrument and small arms displays put on 
by this squadron. The instruments section 
showed some of the standard instruments in use 
by the Canadian Army and many questions were 
answered by attending personnel. Although in¬ 
strument mechanics are scarce it is expected 
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shop; tels display; Lt H J Vale in the 'A' truck; Cpl A E Quesnel in the carpenter's truck. 


that a few recruits will eventually find their way 
into this line of work. Some inquirers were 
precision or tool mechanics. 

The armament section also put on a good 
display of the usual small arms in addition to 
many US type machine guns loaned by 3 AOD and 
the Command RCOC School. This exhibit created 
quite an interest. 

Both displays were well attended from 
starting to closing hours and kept the personnel 
busy. We were fortunate in having qualified 
officers and NCOs from the unit in addition to 
the Command I&A cadre. 

C Squadron personnel devoted considerable 
effort to ensure that all vehicles were displayed 
to their best advantage. Outside the armoury the 
B truck paraded the streets of central Montreal 
and Verdunbearing a vivid recruiting banner in¬ 
viting the public to visit 710 Bel-Air St. 

Early Saturday afternoon, 29 Mar, a de¬ 
tachment consisting of the A truck, B truck and 
22kw generator, the medium breakdown and a 
15cwt demonstration chassis setup shop in Phil¬ 
lips Square where it attracted a gratifying au¬ 
dience . 

Inside the armoury a competent crew under 
Sgt Bradley showed the value of their training by 
their workmanlike treatment of a non-service- 
able jeep. 

The A lorry was put into operation and its 
various functions demonstrated by squadron per¬ 
sonnel. 

The welding shop was in continuous oper¬ 
ation with all functions of both arc and acetylene 
welding demonstrated, the KL lorry was used 
for the arc welding demonstrations. 

Personnelunder LieutH J Vale, (shown in 
picture) namely Sgt Mill, Cpl A E Quesnel and 
T K Reynard and P LaPlante were responsible 
for the entire demonstration. 

It is interesting to note that thirty-five 
recruits signed the required documents between 
24 Mar and the 17th Apr parade night. 


Lieut J P A Anctil demonstrating part of I 
tels display. (Photos by H A Lawson) 
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Cpl Duffy, on short notice, produced a PA 
system from the ZL truck and provided 
fill-in music when required. 
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Winter Training 


in QUEBEC 


W inter training schemes for reserve units 
are encouraged by Quebec Command HQ 
and for units in the vicinity of Montreal 
the facilities of the military camp of St Jerome 
are made available and all assistance provided 
for their use. Being fully equipped with ski 
equipment, barrack and messing accommoda¬ 
tion, week-end skiing schemes are scheduled 
for all reserve units. 

The skiing conditions on each scheme were 
considered fair. The March scheme was under 
weather conditions of bright sunshine and mild 
air making the snow soft and rather sticky . 
Nonetheless the cross country scheme was comp¬ 
leted without mishap or casualties despite the 
many novices in the art of skiing. 

Following church parade on Sunday morn¬ 
ing the troops were conveyed by transport to the 

3rd Technical Regiment RCEME has taken 
advantage of the allotted week-ends during the 
winter months as follows:- 



starting point. The ski trail wound its way along 
flats, 'up hill and down dale', through woodlands 
and brush which tested one's condition under such 
physical exercise. By lunch time we arrived at 
the pre-arranged rendezvous -- aside road near 
a farm house. Here the RCASC had provided 
and served a hot meal which was much appreci¬ 
ated and enjoyed by the troops. The healthy ex¬ 
ercise had developed good appetites. 

After lunch the troops struck out on the 
homeward trail and by 1500 hours had returned 
to camp. At one of the rest points a few snap¬ 
shots were taken. All details were arranged and 
the convoy departed camp at 1600 hours, earlier 
than had been planned. 


Atten¬ 


Equipment 

dance 

Jan 

1 Recovery Truck 

31 

19-20 

4-3 Ton Trucks 

1 - 3/4 Ton Truck 

1 Jeep 


Feb 

1 Recovery Truck 

32 

2 - 3 

4 - 3 Ton Trucks 

1 - 3/4 Ton Truck 

1 Jeep 


Mar 

1 Recovery Truck 

27 

8-9 

1 M Mach Truck 


1-3 Ton Truck 
1 - 3/4 Ton Truck 
1 Jeep 




The recovery truck gave service to one ve¬ 
hicle in trouble (not RCEME) and towed it to the 
unit's armoury in Montreal. The convoy comp¬ 
leted the journey without piishap after consider¬ 
able delays en route due to traffic congestion 
near Montreal. 

Above upper: Maj W S Mcllquham, Lt J B A La- 
framboise and men of 3rd Tech Regt. 

Above lower: "Come and get it". 

Left: Men of 3rd Tech Regt having lunch around 
their recovery truck 



what’s new in the tool crib 


Indicator Speed No 251 Jacket (Tested at 202 Base 
Workshop) 

This is a multisecond spring wound clock 
type of revolution counter requiring extremely 
low torque to drive. The clock spring is wound 
up and as the tip is engaged with the revolving 
shaft the second watch starts automatically and 
stops in a few seconds to permit the dial to be 
read directly in revolutions per minute. It is 
considered far superior to existing revolution 
counters using a separate stop watch. This item 
is to be catalogued and issued to units on demand 
in the near future. 

Selenium Type Welder (Tested at 202 Base Work- 
shop) 

This DC arc welder of the selenium rect¬ 
ifier type gives a steadier arc, requires no 
maintenance, gives instant penetration with no 
sticking of the electrode when making and break- 


ingthearc. It is considered superior to the con¬ 
ventional AC welder. This item is to be catalog¬ 
ued and made available for issue in the near 
future. 


ZACO Ignition Spray Short Stop (Tested at 208 
Workshop) 

A liquid spray in a pressure can which 
when spread on the ignition system of a drowned 
vehicle permits it to be started within a few min¬ 
utes. 

In the test at 208 a running engine was 
stalled when water from a hose was sprayed dir¬ 
ectly on it. The ignition system was sprayed 
with Short Stop and after six minutes the engine 
started on the second turn of the starter. 

This item is to be further investigated at 
DVD before being made available for general 
issue. 




NEW RCEME WORKSHOPS UNDER CONSTRUCTION — The upper picture shows the one at Long 
Branch as of 1 May and the lower is at Edmonton. 
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by DORIS DUNHAM 

(Space does not permit us to publish all the photo¬ 
graphs. The ladies of the RCEME auxiliary are 
to be congratulated on putting on what appears to 
be a remarkably fine show. May we be placed 
on the guest list please? -- Eds) 

T hursday, May 8th, marked the third an¬ 
niversary of the RCEME Ladies Auxil¬ 
iary of Camp Petawawa. Members and 
guests were welcomed at the RCEME Men's 
Lounge by Mrs J MacDonald, vice president, 
who presented each with a rose boutonniere. 

A cocktail hour was enjoyed and dinner was 
served at 8 pm with place settings laid for fifty- 
four. The tables were effectively decorated with 
spring flowers and tapers of the RCEME colors 
and the head table was centered with the anniver¬ 
sarycakebearing three large tapers. Seated at 
the headtable were Mrs B Jones, president, Mrs 
Duncan Douglas, guest of honour, Mrs J Mac¬ 
Donald, vice-president, Mrs R Dunham, secre¬ 
tary, Mrs W Van Camp, treasurer, and mem¬ 
bers of last year's executive. 

Immediately following dinner Mrs Douglas 
presented the Camp Bowling League trophy to 
Mrs T McFarlane, captain of the winning team, 
and individual trophies to each lady of the team. 
On behalf of those present, Mrs Jones presented 
Mrs Douglas witha bouquet of pansies. Anniver¬ 
sary cake and coffee were served in the lounge. 

Entertainment for the evening was a variety 
show staged by members of the auxiliary and 
RCEME Workshops, directed by Mrs B Jones. 
Mistress of ceremonies was Mrs H Hutley and 
all music was arranged by Sgt Bill Rawling who 
accompanied all performers and supplied incid¬ 
ental music. 

The opening number was a skit entitled 
'Mother Bakes a Cake' followed by a dance 
routine 'Lullaby of Broadway'. S/Sgt Taylor 
gave his impersonation of Gracie Fields singing 


Members of the auxiliary enjoying the 
—_J show include: Mesdames Houlton, Mac- 
N Donald, StOnge, Douglas (guest of honor) 
McElroy, Redmond, Miron, Hutley, Watt, Far¬ 
mer, Van Camp, Stuart, Jones, (Miss) Ray Tur¬ 
ner, McLellan, Snow, Canning, Adams, Weisen- 
berg and White. 





Photos by W02 VIC HOULTON RCEME 


'I Never Cried So Much in All My Life' and, as 
an encore, 'The Biggest Aspidistra in the World'. 
The next item was a Hawaiian War Dance bur- 
lesquedbyMrs BCox, YDemers and Pte Roscoe 
RCOC. This was followed by Mrs Jones who 
sang and danced to the well known tune 'Little 
Old Lady. ' The musical and dance portion of the 
performance was climaxed by an interpretation 
of the famous Parisien 'CanCan' by Mrs Demers, 
Cox and Jones. The final item on the program 
was a skit by W02 H Hutley and L/Cpl H Taylor 
-- 'Mohammed Ali, magician'. 

The president expressed her gratitude for 
the fine co-operation of all who helped make the 
evening the success it was. 



Clockwise from S/Sgt Taylor, impersonating Gracie Fields, are: 'The Hawaiian 
War Dance' with Mrs Demers, Pte 'Jackie' Roscoe, and Mrs B Cox. 

'Lullaby of Broadway' featuring Mesdames W Mills, Demers, Cox, Jones and 
McFarlane. 

'The Can Can' starring Mesdames Demers, Cox, and Jones. 
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PERSONALITIES 


PROMOTIONS 

To be Lt Col: 

G W Thompson 

To be Majors: 

E C Ilott 
H L Cohen 
H E E Erb 
S G Tait 
A N P Robert s 


H McManus 
J E Cuzner 
J L Loughridge 
A G M Maitland 
J C Currie 
F Coultish 
E J Hare 
K F Collins 
F J Sergie 
D G Carlyle 


To be Lieutenants: 

K R Duggan 
G A St Onge 
H R Cavanagh 
W F Lucano 
H E C Cook 

To be classified Lieutenant: 
R G Humphreys 


RCEME BOWLING CHAMPS 
HQ QUEBEC COMMAND 



Front row:- WO 2 C. Rae, S/Sgt 
W. F. Smith, Back row:- Cpl M. 
Tremblay, Miss T. Montigny, Mr. 
D. Murray. 


B.C. AREA BOWLING 

H CEME was well represented in the HQ 
BC Area bowling this past year, both 
during the season and in the prize win¬ 
ners. There were two teams, one from HQ and 
one from 214 Workshop. 

The HQ team placed second in the first 


section and were tied for first place in the third 
section. On the playoff to break the tie, RCASC 
won the total pinfall thereby placing HQ team in 
second place of the third section. 

Hidden score prizes on the night of the 
playoffs were wonby Mr Ron KNOX of the Work¬ 
shop team and by Miss GREEKAS, Cpl LA- 
PIERRE and Major McMANUS of the HQ team. 
As the saying goes around HQ BC Area it pays 
to have a member of your team on the committee. 

A banquet was held on the night of 21 Apr 
52 and presentation of prizes was made by the 
AA & QMG, Lt-Col R B McDOUGALL. 



HQ 11 Coy team: Cpl Lapierre, Miss Todd (high 
triple and high single) Major McManus (high tri¬ 
ple) Miss Greekas (high average), S/Sgt Neil. 



214Wkspteam: CplBlancard, Mr Feldseth, Mr 
Knox, S/Sgt Knox, (missing from picture, Cfn 
Plume.) 
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